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Diary of the Geek. 


Important changes have occurred in the Cabinet. 
Earl Loreburn has retired from the Lord Chancellorship, 
and has been succeeded by Viscount Haldane, who is 
followed at the War Office by Colonel Seely. He again 
8 replaced as Under-Secretary for War by Mr. H. J. 
Tennant, and a new recruit for the Ministry is found 
m Mr. Harold Baker. Sir Rufus Isaacs has been given 
#seat in “his Majesty’s Cabinet,’’ an unprecedented 
honor for the Attorney-General, and a reward 
for brilliant services in the field of politics as well as of 
law. Lord Loreburn’s retirement is to be attributed 
solely to the state of his health ; but, on the whole, the 
changes strengthen the moderate or Imperialist wing of 
the Cabinet, and practically obliterate the Gladstonian 
element. The Attorney-General now almost counts as a 
Radical, but the new Lord Chancellor was Lord Rose- 
bery’s fighting lieutenant all through the period of Oppo- 
aition, and Colonel Seely, though open-minded and a 
brilliant speaker, has had no real training in the tradi- 
tions and beliefs of Liberalism. He is a good adminis- 
trator, and it is to be noted that when in Opposition he 
moved a large reduction in the numbers of the Army. 
The “ Manchester Guardian” reflects gravely on the 
Weakening effect of these changes, so far as traditional 
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Liberalism is concerned, and calls for the promotion 
of Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
* * * 

Lorp LoresBuRN’s resignation represents the most 
serious personal loss which Liberalism has sustained since 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s death. He was a man 
of higher principle and finer temper than the average 
politician, and had a noble fidelity to the causes which 
appealed to his clear intellect and deep sense of right and 
good. His style, which was singularly pure in structure 
and easy of movement, reflected the winning simplicity 
of his character, and gave him considerable power over the 
most intractable and anti-Liberal of assemblies. He was 
not easy to move from his chosen path; and if he was 
right in refusing to open the magisterial bench to mere 
partisanship, he was wrong to forget that it had become 
almost a monopoly of Toryism. He proved an excellent 
judge, finding his way through thick masses of detail to 
just and tenable views. His judicial patronage was wisely 
and honorably exercised ; and if he had had time he would 
have been a great reformer, and might have restored the 
waning popular respect for the efficiency and even-handed- 
ness of the law. The intellectual claims of his successor, 
Lord Haldane, are, of course, very high. Lord Haldane’s 
gift is subtlety rather than strength—an astute accom- 
modation to modern life rather than a definite present- 
ment and criticism of it. He will prove at once the most 
artful and the most gentle of shepherds to the Lords, but 
he will not be so bold and advanced a political adviser 
to the Cabinet as was his predecessor. 

- * * 

As we write, all the processes of conciliation set up 
by the Government, or attempted to be set up, for the 
settlement of the trouble in the Port of London have 
failed. On Monday, the Port Authority issued an 
official statement, on behalf of the employers, rejecting 
the scheme of federation as “‘ absolutely impracticable,’’ 
declaring that it contained no provision for the repre- 
sentation of non-unionist labor, and demanding a resump- 
tion of work as the preliminary of discussion. The men 
retorted on this uncompromising negative by recommend- 
ing a strike of sympathy in all the national ports. The 
local unions have made a very partial response to this 
appeal. There have been stoppages of work more or less 
complete at Southampton, Bristol, Plymouth, and 
Swansea, but the Liverpool dockers firmly declined 
to rise. 

* * * 

TuE sailors and firemen have also held aloof, and, 
generally speaking, the Northern, Scottish, and Irish 
ports have refused to come in. Nor are the London port 
workers quite solid for the strike, an increasing number of 
men—running up to ten thousand—having been engaged. 
The strike leaders have again expressed their willingness 
to take a reasonable settlement. But the Government, 
we are afraid, have receded from their earlier efforts at 
federation, conducted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Home Secretary, and have reverted 
to the old attitude of ‘‘ keeping the ring,’’ coupled with 
an inquiry into industrial agreements. This is 
out-of-date statesmanship. It can only postpone the 
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trouble, and inflame the quarrel between anti-unionist 
employers and unionist extremists. 
” * + 

Meanwuits Mr. Bonar Law has made another of 
his plunges in policy. On Wednesday, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain was put up to move a vote of censure on 
the Government for distinguishing between cases in 
which they were willing to give protection to free labor 
and others in which they thought it wise to withhold the 
police. This was an impeachment of Mr. McKenna’s 
action in refusing to send a force to Purfleet to 
safeguard the landing of 400 “ blacklegs’’ from New- 
port, carried in the “ Lady Jocelyn,’’ which is a trans- 
port boat for strike breakers. Mr. McKenna only 
repeated the action taken by Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Haldane in regard to the same boat in 1910. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s line was to deny a “ dispensing ’’ or dis- 
cretionary power in the use of police—a doctrine which 
would, of course, make the preservation of order 
impossible in every town in England. 


His speech revealed a strong anti-Labor bias, and 
Mr. McKenna’s answer was complete. He showed: (1) 
That free labor in the Port was perfectly protected ; (2) 
that food supplies had been continuous; (3) that he 
had no direct control over the Essex area ; and (4) that if 
he had backed the “ provocative ’’ action of the “ Lady 
Jocelyn,’’ a peaceful strike would certainly have been 
converted into a bloody and riotous one. The Opposition 
—who are beginning to follow the Parnell precedent of 
using violence and obstruction as deliberate tactics—were 
very noisy, and barely allowed a statement of the 
Government’s case. The vote of censure was defeated 
by a majority of 77 (337 to 260), a result due not to 
Liberal abstentions, but to the accidental absence of 


Labor and Irish members. 
* * * 


Tue Home Rule Bill has got into Committee, pre- 
faced by a maneuvre by the Opposition to divide it into 
two parts, that which sets up a Parliament for Ireland, 
and that which makes the consequent changes in the 
Parliament of England. This brilliant strategy was 
defeated by a majority of 102. A more serious con- 
troversy was raised by the small body of Whig Home- 
Rulers, who desire the exemption of Ulster or of the 
four dissenting Ulster counties. An amendment was 
moved by Mr. Agar-Robartes, and supported by 
four Scottish Liberals. The Ministerial answer was 
that the cutting off of part of Ulster would create 
a new minority grievance; that Ulster herself was silent 
on the proposal ; that it would destroy the political power 
of Southern and Western Unionism; and that Ireland 
could no more be split in parts than England or 
Scotland. The Opposition practically refused to listen 
to a close and powerful argument on these lines by the 
Solicitor-General, which showed that, even under the 
Union, the conception of a single Ireland lay at the 
foundation of our law and politics. On Thursday Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond both argued for the 
unifying of Ireland from different points of view, and the 
Chancellor put the case against the exemption of the 


four provinces with much power. 
* ¥ * 


On Monday it was announced that the Tsar had 
commuted Miss Malecka’s sentence to one of perpetual 
banishment from Russia. She was without delay escorted 
to the frontier, and is at length safely on English soil 
once more. The episode may be regarded as closed, and 


we see no reason to question the wisdom of Sir Edward | 
Grey’s decision to withhold the record of her trial, which 
he had undertaken to publish. The event shows, as the 





Tchaykowsky incident had previously done, that when 
public opinion abroad is once sufficiently roused, a check 
can be put on the excesses of the Russian machine of 
repression. The agitation in this country was ably 
and resolutely conducted, especially by the “ Daily 
Chronicle,’’ and the Foreign Office realised rather tardily 
that strong action was required of it. 
. * * 

On Monday, the Home Secretary moved the second 
reading of the Mental Deficiency Bill, carefully minimis. 
ing its provisions. But the two speeches in the debate, 
those of Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Leslie Scott, were both 
hostile. We again criticise this perilous measure elgg. 
where, but we have no such objection to raise against 
the “ White Slave Traffic Bill,’’ which the Governmen} 
have wisely taken over from the hands of Mr. Arthy 
Lee. It secured a second reading by consent. Th 
capital provision of the Bill is that which enables the 
police to arrest procurers without a warrant, as to-day 
they can arrest poachers. It is notorious that this trade, 
and the promoters of it, have enormously increased in 
late years, and that London is one of its chief centres, 
It is, therefore, merely an act of civilisation to arm the 
police with some fresh powers, and the Home Secretary 
made it clear that they would not be used to set up the 
bad Continental policy of State regulation. At the same 
time, it may be well to remember the point raised by 
Dr. Ettie Sayers, in a letter to the ‘‘ Times,” that 
employers who pay girls 4s., 5s., or 6s. a week, and expect 
them to live on that wage, are doing quite as much to 
feed this trade as its miserable agents. 

* * * 

THERE is a new shower of honors, some of which are 
rewards for public services, while as to one or two others 
we can only maintain an astonished silence. If so good 
and staunch a Liberal as Sir Francis Channing desires 
a peerage, it is pleasant to see his name associated 
with that honor, Mr. Masterman’s brilliant work on 
insurance is well commemorated by a Privy Councillor 

ship, and Sir D. Brynmor Jones is an ideal recipient of 
/ that title. But this business of political rewards, with or 
without a consideration, is being so overdone that it 
is getting to be more of a distinction to be out of one 
of these lists than to be in it. 
* * * 


THE revision of the mandates of the delegates to the 
Republican Convention at Chicago has so far resulted in 
the exclusion of over two hundred claimants of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s faction, while only one Taftite has been 
disqualified. Wholesale as this operation was, impartial 
onlookers do not seem to consider it grossly unfair. lt 
is possible that Mr. Roosevelt’s chances of a majority 
have now been dissipated. But on a closer analysis he 
has a serious grievance. The Taftite position rests o 
the votes of the Southern States, where no primaries 
were held and which send delegates to the Convention 
in proportion to their population, though they are solidly 
Democratic. Mr. Roosevelt’s successes, on the other 
hand, were all in Republican States, and were all wot 
by the direct vote at the primaries. He is as clearly 
the candidate of the Republican masses as Mr. Taft is 
the nominee of the party machine. The struggle 
between the plebiscitary principle incarnated in an over 
whelming personality, and the organised party with 4 
respectable figure-head to lead it. The result, in spite of 
statistics, is quite uncertain. Mr. Roosevelt is prepa 
| to “ bolt,” or, in other words, to head a third party, and 
confronted by that threat no one can predict how the 





Convention will act. Of the Democratic plans much less 
| is known, but good judges consider that only Mr. Bryat 
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could hope to face, with any chance of success, the purely 
personal attraction of a Roosevelt candidature. 
* * * 

Two attempts at assassination betray the intensity 
of feeling in Hungary and Croatia. The Magyars are 
paking their last stand for ascendancy, and their 
methods have provoked these desperate protests. M. 
Tisza, the President of the Diet, had expelled the 
greater number of the Opposition Deputies, who were 
obstructing the Army Bill by way of protest against the 
Government’s delay or refusal of Franchise Reform. On 
Friday, M. Kovacs, one of the expelled Deputies, entered 
the Press Gallery, and fired repeatedly at M. Tisza, but 
missed him, and then attempted to commit suicide. The 
Army Bill and the new Standing Orders have both been 
passed by the Rump, and M. Tisza has received the con- 
gratulations of the King-Emperor. Meanwhile, a cordon 
at troops has excluded the expelled Deputies from the 
Parliament House, and the whole garrison of Budapest 
ius been daily mobilised to keep order. 

x * * 


Tue chief witnesses before the ‘‘ Titanic’? Com- 
nission during the week have been Mr. Edward Wilding, 
naval constructor in the service of Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff, Mr. Carlisle, consultant and adviser to the same 
firm, Sir W. J. Howell, Chief of the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and Mr. Harold Sanderson, 
Liverpool manager of the White Star Line. Each made 
important admissions. Mr. Wilding corroborated our 
statement made at the time of the disaster that Mr. Axel 
Welin, the davit patentee, possessed plans for thirty- 
two life-boats, ‘‘ and he thought there was a plan for 
three for each davit,’’ which would have given the 
“Titanic ’’ forty-eight life-boats. He further stated 
that there was no doubt of the boats being sufficiently 
strong to be lowered with the full number of passengers ; 
“they were constructed to take sixty or seventy, and be 
swung out from the davits with that number.’’ Mr. 
Wilding told Lord Mersey that the German requirements 
were ten per cent. in excess of the British, and that 
“the proportion of boat accommodation on the ships 
carrying the largest number of passengers was about the 


same as in the ‘ Titanic.’ ”’ 
* ¥ . 


How inaccurate these statements are we demonstrated 
in ‘Tue Nation’? on April 27th. The table we then 
published showed that the North German Lloyd’s 
“George Washington ’’ had provision for every soul on 
an average trip, the ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm II. ’’ for all save 
5.3 per cent., the ‘‘ Kronprinzessin Cecilie ’’ for all save 
154 per cent., the ‘‘ Kaiserin Augusta Viktoria,’’ of the 
Hamburg-American line, for all save 14.8 per cent., and 
the‘ Amerika ”’ for all save 10.8, while the ‘‘ Titanic ”’ 
let 49.1 per cent. unprovided for on an average trip. 
This fact is easier to understand in view of Mr. 
Carlisle’s statement that Mr. Ismay ‘and his fellow 
directors discussed the “Titanic ’’ decorations for four 
hours, while “ the lifeboat affair, I suppose, took five or 
ten minutes.”” Mr. Carlisle declared he “ considered 
there were not enough boats on the ‘ Titanic,’ ’’ and he 
had ‘‘ said so over and over again.’’ Mr. Harold Sander- 
son told Mr. Clement Edwards that the only reason for 
carrying boats at all on the “ Titanic’ was “ for transfer 
Purposes.’’ He denied that boat provision was influenced 
by promenading needs, but we have it on high authority 
that but for these needs the “ Titanic ’’ would have sailed 
with thirty-two lifeboats. Sir W. J. Howell’s contribu- 
tion was that the main basis of lifeboat accommodation 
was the ship’s tonnage, though ‘‘ I cannot tell you why.” 

7 * 


We are glad to see that the Home Secretary has 

















decided to make Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence first-class misdemeanants on a written 
assurance from them that they would not use their 
privileges to incite to illegal acts. This is, in our view, 
the only course open to a Liberal Home Secretary, and 
we have strong hopes that the same wise action will be 
taken as to the deportation of Signor Malatesta. His 
appeal has been rejected, but Mr. Justice Darling, im 
refusing it, admitted that there was no proof that he had 
ever done anything to “ put in practice his opinions,” or 
to “subvert society by violent means.’’ Although Sir 
Charles Darling professed not to know what an anarchist 
was (we advise him to read an excellent article on the 
subject by Prince Kropotkin in the eleventh edition of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’), this is a clear admis- 
sion that Signor Malatesta is no criminal, and there- 
fore no subject for deportation under the Aliens 
Act. Why, then, did the judge recommend deportation 
on the remarkable ground that Bellelli might be 
assassinated if Signor Malatesta were allowed to remain 
in this country? Who is going to assassinate him? 
Prince Kropotkin and other friends of an amiable if 
extreme thinker? And if Signor Malatesta has such 
violent friends, are they less or more likely to act against 
Signor Bellelli if Signor Malatesta is thrust out of this 
country and forced into an Italian gaol? 
* * * 


“H.W. M.” writes: The work of the Irish players 
has this week been concentrated on Mr. Lennox 
Robinson’s “ Patriots,’’ and Lady Gregory’s “ The 
Jackdaw.” The latter is a farce, played with the 
brilliant and rapid movement it requires, but a farce 
of character and life, rather than of stage con- 
vention, and therefore drawn from studies of eccentric 
national types, rather than of the grotesques of the 
theatre. My readers can imagine how this kind of 
suggestion reveals and develops the gifts of artists like 
Miss Allgood and Mr. Sinclair. “ Patriots ’’ is the prose 
commentary on the poetry of “ Kathleen ni Houlihan ”’ ; 
the retrospect of the modern Irish Nationalist on the 
romantic side of the agrarian rising of the late ’seventies 
and early ‘eighties. James Nugent, rebel and 
dreamer, returns from eighteen years of prison, to a 
practical shopkeeping Ireland, interested not in rifles, 
but in language, railroads, and the practical economy 


of a half-emancipated State. 
* * * 


Mr. Suaw, in “ John Bull’s Other Island,” saw this 
vision of a business-like Ireland, half-regenerated 
and half-vulgarised by English gold. Mr. Robinson 
sees all that is sensible and all that is weak 
in Irish character, in the process of adapting itself to 
the new dispensation, ceasing to tend its soul’s fire, 
but glad to feel its feet on mother earth. It does not 
do to think of the execution of such work—good as it 
is—in the same breath as of Synge’s flights of poetic 
irony, and in rendering it, the Abbey company seem to 
lack color and freedom; nor do they move together as 
well as less gifted players are able todo. I should almost 
have said that the greyness of some of their subjects 
had got a little into their bones. But Miss Allgood is 
very fine, and I doubt whether the modern stage holds 
so droll a comedian as Mr. Sinclair. Manner is perhaps 
a trifle accentuated; but what expressive fun reveals 
itself in the actor’s mock-serious eyes and the deliberate 
sing-song of his voice! 

* * * 

WE shall publish next week an important article, 
entitled “The New Peril to India,” dealing with the 
very grave situation in Indian defence opened up by the 
project of the Russo-Persian Railway. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE NEW CABINET AND THE PARTY. 
Stupents of Liberal politics will regard the retirement 
of Earl Loreburn from the Lord Chancellorship as a 
landmark of much significance. Lord Loreburn is not 
the last of the Gladstonian statesmen, for while Lord 
Cabinet, traditional 


Liberalism retains its most distinguished living repre- 





Morley is a member of the 
sentative. Mr. Harcourt also supplies a vigorous link 
between the Liberalism that dates from the great 
Ministry of 1868 and the Liberal-Radicalism whose 
career opened with the Campbell-Bannerman Government 
of 1905. 
a chapter of our political history is closing, and that a 
The event, and its sequel in Lord 


But Lord Loreburn’s retirement warns us that 


new one has begun. 
Haldane’s appointment, recall the striking circum- 
stances under which Sir Robert Reid became Lord 
Chancellor of England. 
Prime Ministér’s first act on succeeding to power. He 
meant by it to stamp out the secession once meditated 
by the Liberal League, and to signify his intention to be 
master in his own house. The League’s candidate for 
the Chancellorship was Lord Haldane, and the League’s 
policy was a fainéant Premiership in the House of Lords 
and a League leadership in the House of Commons. By his 
decision to remain in the Commons and to entrust the 
leadership of the Lords to one of his closest associates, 
the Prime Minister not only settled the balance of power 
in his Cabinet, but fixed the general line of Liberal policy 
both in South Africa and in domestic affairs. Foreign 
questions, indeed, passed out of his hands, and have 
finally assumed an aspect in which neither the opinions 
of Liberalism, nor the will of the people, so far as it has 
ever been manifested, exercise any controlling force. 
Once fixed to what Lord Rosebery calls the Continental 
system, the Foreign Minister of this country virtually 
becomes a member of a Board, and the special interests 
and feelings of Great Britain give place to the delicate 
Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman did not live to witness this 


manipulations of European bureaucrats. 


development ; and when he died, the inner government 
of the party was divided between the Liberal-Radical 


and the Imperialist groups. How does it stand to-day? 


When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman came to 
power, the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Secretary for India, the President of the Board of Trade, 
the President of the Local Government Board, the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, and the First Commissioner of Works 
were specially attached to the Gladstonian or to the 
Radical idea of politics, while the head of the Cabinet com- 
manded a degree of personal affection in the Parlia- 
mentary party and in the rank and file outside which 
yielded him a practical dictatorship. His Government, 
however, was a coalition of two forces, and the 
Liberal 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary, the 
Minister for War, and the Chancellor of the Duchy. 
This balance was not disturbed during his Premiership. 
The 


claims of Radicalism were properly acknowledged by Mr. 


League was specially represented by the 


Nor did Mr. Asquith’s accession at once affect it. 


The nomination was the late | 


—————____ 


Lloyd George’s elevation to the Chancellorship, and the 
Prime Minister himself became a powerful agent in the 
policy of his brilliant lieutenant. His stewardship, at 
once prudent and loyal, recognised what was due to the 
historic ideas of Liberalism, to the fighting forces in the 
party, and to the ‘political genius of their ables 
champion. But as time went on, the centre of power 
began to shift. Social influences made themselves felt, 
appointments ran in a groove, and the feeling of comrade. 
ship, of asoldier’s battle fought together, which ‘‘C. B,’s” 
Premiership and personal attitude never failed to 
suggest, began todecline. Of late, the struggle has been to 
keep the Government in touch with democracy. The 
Prime Minister has been an excellent head of the 
Cabinet. But ‘“‘ the 
not been in evidence. A hard fight was necessary 


russet-coated captains’ have 


to secure Mr. J. M. Robertson a place even a 
the Under-Secretary of a not too important depart- 
Men like Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Pease, 
who represent respectable but by no means brilliant 


ment. 


/administrative talents, and no kind of popular force, 
found places in the Cabinet. Liberal Imperialism was 
reinforced by Mr. Runciman and Mr. Samuel. Mr, 
Churchill came in as a recruit from Conservatism, 
Lord Pentland was replaced. Now Lord Loreburn ha 
gone, and Lord Haldane, the diplomatist of the Liber 
League, succeeds him. Colonel Seely, a second ex 
Conservative recruit, with no very definite record asa 
Liberal, steps into Lord Haldane’s place. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who takes his seat in, the Cabinet by Colonel 
Seely’s now be 
politician, and his later interests in social politics 
balance his political training in the school of 
Imperialism. But as the Cabinet stands to-day, 
it contains one definite Radical, Mr. Lloyd George, 
two Gladstonian Liberals, Lord Morley and Mr. 
Harcourt, and Mr. Burns, who is a little difficult 
to classify, but who could not be called an Imperialist 
The rest of the body bears the Imperialist stamp; 
the inner group which practically controls policy i 


side, might called an advanced 


Imperialist by a conclusive majority, and many of its 
members owe their parentage to that prolific mother, 
the Liberal League, which died in giving birth to 4 
numerous and healthy progeny. 


It would be unfair to conclude with a simple 
enumeration of the shifting of personal values in the 
Cabinet. If this were all, the Liberal Party would b 
ripe for the fate of National Liberalism in Germany. It 
would represent in the main the same tendency in ideas, 
the same disposition of forces. But in the intervi 
between 1905 and 1912, our own Liberal Imperialist 
has moved on. It has recognised the social questiot 
It has maintained the understanding with labor. It bas 
adhered to Home Rule, and it accepted, if it did n0 
welcome, the Budget of 1909. It has also steered clear af 
conscription. But the Government's foreign policy ispu* 
Imperialism ; ‘it has advanced far beyond Lord Lal® 
downe’s cautious approach to Continental engagemen 
it has increased armaments to a point unattained by 





any Tory administration, and, with the retirement of the 
Lord Chaneellor, it has lost the chief advocate of th 
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great Liberal policy of freeing sea-borne commerce from 
assault during a naval war. These changes have taken 
place without a cataclysm, without asoldier’s or a leader’s 
revolt. They represent, in the main, the working of deep- 
lying forces of conservatism in English society and 
politics. The Prime Minister, who has been their chief 
instrument, has, in Cabinet, mitigated their seriousness 
by his support of the constructive social policy which 
alone has enabled Liberalism to face the future with 
hope. A great Indian policy has followed the capital 
success in South Africa, enforced by the personal will of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and has made smooth the 
path to Home Rule. The administration has been active, 
intelligent, and progressive. But the fact remains that 
the standing conflict with Germany, which the Govern- 
ment have accepted, has heavily mortgaged the fund for 
reform, and darkens the whole European sky. 


We have suggested this analysis, not in order to 
revive old quarrels, but to point the obvious truth that 
the balance of strength in the Cabinet has, in the process 
of time, been heavily engaged on one side of Liberal 
opinions, and that in effect Radicalism, which stands 
to-day for ite more thorough-going and idealist point of 
view, is almost excluded. Only one Radical statesman 
of the first rank appears in the Cabinet of 1912 against 
two such figures in the Cabinet of 1885. The retirement 
of the Lord Chancellor is in itself a very considerable 
loss to the cause of peace and of the improvement of 
Anglo-German relationships. But the re-constituted 
Cabinet marks on the whole a further step in the process 
of detachment from middle-class and democratic ideas, 
and a fresh swerve towards Imperialism, a visible tighten- 
ing of social influences, and a weakening of the broad 
ties of sympathy and understanding which ought to link 
Liberalism—always inclining to wider and freer concep- 
tions of State life and duty—to its governing personalities. 
It is not a good sign, for example, that a man of the 
people like Mr. J. M. Robertson, who is at the same time 
a scholar of European reputation, should have to stand 
at the gate of a Ministry that freely admits to its inner 
courts politicians of the very average stamp of Mr. 
Hobhouse and Mr. Pease. Nor is it a sufficient answer 
to these criticisms to say that men like Sir Edward Grey 
are democrats at home, whatever their conceptions of 
foreign policy, and the actual limitations of Liberalism 
in the field of diplomacy, may force them to be abroad, 
or that in Sir Rufus Isaacs the Cabinet receives a recruit 
of fine temper and genuine zeal for social reform. We 
must look to general tendencies; and we cannot 
think it wise to promote a brilliant young ex-Unionist 
like Colonel Seely to fill a place which would 
have been more properly reserved for a Minister 
of the tried ability of Mr. Samuel. We doubt whether 
the tradition of a civilian War Minister should, in any 
case, have been broken by a Liberal Premier with an 
ample reserve of administrative skill to draw upon. And 
with all respect for Mr. Asquith’s services to Liberalism, 
and the qualities of intellect and temper which 
power has developed in him, we cannot think that he 
should be satisfied with his contribution to the task he 
took over from his predecessor to foster the pro- 





gressive forces in Liberalism. Yet in times such as 
these, when elements of change and even of dissolution 
are in the air, the re-charging of the Liberal Party with 
fresh knowledge and feeling strikes us as a primary duty 
of a provident manager of its interests. No Liberal Prime 
Minister ought to be easy in his mind so long as the 
Anglo-German feud continues. And no statesman who 
watches the signs of the times should feel content until 
he has offered his country, both in his Cabinet and in 
all the ranks and conditions of political service, the 
richest provision of intellect, the 
widest resort to representative men and to vigorous 
and independent character, that the conditions of our 
statesmanship allow. . 


conscience and 


H. W. M. 





STRIKERS AND STRIKE-BREAKERS. 


To their initial fault of striking in breach of an agree- 
ment, the transport workers have added the blunder of 
failing to procure a general strike. Had they been able 
at a single stroke to produce a paralysis of trade in every 
port of the country, such action might at least have 
been capable of defence as militant tactics. But they 
should have been aware that no such simultaneous action 
was practicable. The grievances which underlie the 
London movement are peculiar to that port; there are 
no immediate urgent demands of labor in other ports, 
where employment has been abundant and earnings of 
late high. A purely sympathetic strike makes a feeble 
appeal in such a trade. Moreover, an immediate cessa- 
tion of work involved a definite breach of agreement in 
several of the largest centres, and in others a breach 
of the trade union rules requiring a special ballot to 
authorise a strike. In face of such facts, an effective 
response to the London appeal was almost impossible. 
Though the strikers still preserve an attitude of hope, 
it is pretty certain that, even if in a few ports the ballot 
endorses the strike policy, nothing approaching a general 
stoppage is possible. Liverpool, Hull, and the Tyne, 
Tees, and Clyde solidly refuse to join, and even in 
South Wales, Swansea is the only port which has struck. 
Considerable disturbance has been caused in Southamp- 
ton, Bristol, and Plymouth, but even in these ports the 
strike is far from general. 

In London itself, though the complete strike of the 
lightermen has caused much embarrassment, and many 
valuable cargoes are damaged or imperilled by delay, 
the unloading is clearly on the increase. The employers 
appear thus, on the face of things, to be justified in their 
contention that, if the Government will maintain order, 
protect the introduction of “free labor,’’ and refrain 
from any other “ interference,’’ the strike will be beaten. 
But is this a satisfactory termination to the conflict, 
from the standpoint of the public? We have fully 
admitted the errors of the workmen. But what of the 
employers? The Opposition in last Wednesday’s debate 
airily set aside the strictures of Sir Edward Clarke upon 
the breaches of agreement on the part of employers, and 
the continuous grievances sustained by large bodies of 
workers on the wharves and in the lighter-boats. If 
the strike merely collapses, and the men go back upon 
the employers’ terms, or on some merely face-saving 
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arrangement, all the past grievances will continue to 
rankle, and their number and intensity must grow. For 
such a settlement would be followed by a complete dis- 
organisation both of capital and of labor. The employers’ 
associations would be able virtually to impose their own 
terms of employment, and individual employers would 
be free to make or break any agreements they chose with 
complete impunity. Trade unionism would be crushed 
and discredited, and all endeavors of the Labor 
Exchanges effectively to decasualise and to place 
employment at the docks and river-side upon a satis- 
factory footing would be thwarted. 

Such a condition of affairs would prove intolerable. 
The notion that after the workers have been ‘‘ taught 
a lesson,’’ they will settle down in obedient servitude 
is quite chimerical. Disintegration is no method of 
industrial peace, but quite the contrary. In their 
stubborn refusal even to consider the Government pro- 
posal of a Voluntary Joint Board, the shipowners have 
in reality declared war upon the principle of organisa- 
tion established by the experience of every other funda- 
mental trade as the absolute condition for the pacific 
co-operation of capital and labor. We cannot see how 
it is possible for the Government to acquiesce in this 
attitude of anarchy. If, as Conservative employers are 
the first to maintain, it is a prime duty of the Govern- 
ment to safeguard and secure the supplies of foods and 
other requisites of life and industry for the public, and 
if they are to use all the forces of the Crown in the 
performance of this task, they must insist that the capital 
and labor in the transport trades shall establish orderly 
intercourse, and not maintain conditions of internal 
anarchy which render the fulfilment of the public 
obligation impracticable. The failure of the strike, if it 
does fail, must be no signal for an abandonment of the 
proposals which the emergency evoked from the Govern- 
ment. The urgency fora solution along the lines proposed 
will be greater than ever. For the Shipping Federation 
challenges the whole policy of industrial organisation. 
Against it they set a complete reversion to an 
individualism discarded in every other great industry. 
They refuse to discuss terms with the Government, refuse 
to meet the representatives of the workers, refuse to 


bring pressure on recalcitrant employers, or to 
take any steps to facilitate the making or the 
keeping of collective agreements. At the same 


time, they and their House of Commons advocates de- 
mand that the whole forces of the Crown shall be 
diverted from the protection of ordinary citizens in their 
regular avocations so as to meet the riotous emergencies 
which they endeavor to provoke, and they assail the 
Home Secretary for refusing them a preference. 

The reply of the Home Secretary and the 
Prime Minister to this attack was simple, crush- 
ing, and complete. The public force is limited 
in amount; it must be directed in its use with 
regard to the urgency of its need for the protection of 
life and property. Where property is concerned, food 
supplies are given a priority of claim, and special protec- 
tion must be accorded, where necessary, to workers 
engaged in unloading and conveying these supplies. 
Happily, the strike has been conducted in a spirit of 





sufficient reason to permit the easy passage of food. The 
claim on behalf of the “Lady Jocelyn”’ was for the 
diversion of force from the preservation of order and the 
protection of life to the promotion of disorder and the 
probable destruction of life. The “ Lady Jocelyn ’’ was, 
boarding-house for strike-breakers, kept for the purpose, 
not of moving surplus labor from the port where employ. 
ment is full to the port where it is slack, but of bringing 
a body of irregulars to break a strike by taking the place 
of regular labor until it could be brought to terms. It 
was not seriously pretended that these men were wanted 
to undertake the regular work of unloading ships, or that 
there existed any employment which they were qualified 
to undertake. 
typical workers at all, but employers’ mercenaries in 4 
Their forcible introduction into the Port of 
London would undeniably have introduced an element 
of riot and of probable bloodshed into a strike unattended 
Their “ right” 
to police protection, formally existent, must be over- 
ridden by the prior rights of other peaceful citizens, and 


These strike-breakers are not average 


labor war. 


hitherto by any serious act of violence. 


by the knowledge that the enforcement of such a right 
would lead to a state of disorder in which the “ rights” 
of others would be seriously endangered. 
patently foolish exhibition of the principle and policy of 
so-called “ free labor” could have been presented to the 
public mind. 


No more 





THE CRIME OF BEING INEFFICIENT. 


THERE is a preliminary question which must be answered 
before public opinion will know what view to take of 
the Home Office Bill for dealing with the feeble-minded. 
The text of the Bill suggests one interpretation, Mr. 
McKenna’s speech quite another. Aware, as he clearly 
was, of the alarm which its provisions have aroused, he 
spoke modestly of its scope, recommended it as though it 
were little more than a scheme of departmental re- 
organisation, and sought to conciliate opposition by 
repeated offers to reconsider some of its provisions in 
Committee. There are, on his showing, a relatively 
small number of persons—he proposes to make financial 


provision at first for not more than 6,000—scareely 


‘crazy enough to be treated as lunatics, nor responsible 


enough to be dealt with as criminals. The proper place 
for them is not the prison, the asylum, or the workhouse, 
and it is proposed that the State shall subsidise institu- 
tions in which they can be subjected to a detention which 
may, in favorable cases, be curative. If that were all 
that the Bill proposed, we should be content that its 
details should be subjected to a careful scrutiny. But 
no minimising speech can conceal the fact that this i 
a large and ambitious Bill. It is the first essay in legis 
It has its origin im 4 


vicious theory of social development, and it embodies 


lation of the Eugenist School. 


its pages, not latent or concealed, but legible and 
conscious, an undermining of liberty, which threaten 
dangers to the community incomparably graver than the 
undisciplined lives and uncontrolled multiplication of 
the unfit. It is possible that much of the Bill, if it wer? 
to pass as it stands, might remain for some years 4 dead 
letter. There would be at first no organised attempt 
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to deal with the whole problem of inefficiency by restric- 
tions on marriage, by disguised imprisonment, and by 
the degradation of the unfit to the level of a helot 
dass, working for appointed “ guardians,”’ under servile 
But the Home Office would be armed with 
powers to inaugurate all these things. Tentative experi- 
ments would be undertaken as the Eugenic school grew 
There would be wanting nothing but the 
appointment of a doctrinaire Home Secretary, or an 
ambitious permanent official, to realise the whole menace 
with which the Bill is charged. It is an instrument with 
which, as grants increased, and theories hardened into 
lazily accepted dogmas, the lives of the poor may be 
assailed. 

A careful study of the text of the Bill at all the 
points to which its advocates have invited our attention 
is far from modifying the opinion which a first perusal 
It begins with a singularly lax definition 
of the mentally deficient. 
that the remove the defective from 
his status as a free citizen ought to be a mental 
unmistakable that definite physiological 
or psychophysical tests would reveal it. The definition 
in the Bill is aimed, not at those just removed from what 
is technically idiocy, but at the whole class of the unfit. 
When it speaks of those who may, under favorable con- 


conditions. 


jn influence. 


suggested. 
A deficiency so serious 
State may 


want so 


ditions, earn their living, but cannot compete on equal 
terms with their normal fellows, it starts not with a 
It includes all the 
failures of our competitive society, all who cannot satisfy 
a standard of efficiency which the struggle for existence 
tendscontinually to raise. The shiftless, the casual worker, 


medical but with an economic test. 


the tramp, the genius, and the willessly incompetent are 
all in danger. Having thus marked out a vast area for 
its operations, the Bill specifies the conditions under 
which a “defective” so defined will qualify for a 
discipline which will often, and perhaps usually, amount 
to imprisonment for life. We begin with defectives 
“found wandering ’’—a term which covers anything from 
the cases of temporary loss of memory occasionally 
reported in the press to the plight of the vagrant and 
the tramp. It goes on to persons in custody for a 
criminal offence, and a later clause expressly lays it down 
that a person so charged may be packed off to indefinite 
detention, even when no offence is proved against him. 

There follow the habitual drunkard, and children 
whom the special schools for defectives have failed to 
render efficient at the age of sixteen. 
comprehensive drag-net. 


Here already is a 
But the two categories which 


next follow are so wide that they render any definition 
worthless. 


‘ 


Persons whom it is desirable to ‘‘ deprive of 
the opportunity of procreating children,’’ and persons 
“in whose case circumstances exist which the Home 
Secretary by order specifies,” may include, at the will of 
two doctors, a magistrate, and the officials at Whitehall, the 
whole “‘ defective ’’ population. The method of the Bill 
is to give a loose definition of deficiency, while supplying 
sundry external criteria of which some are definite. But 
when these criteria are scrutinised, they turn out to be 
as shifting and as vague as the definition itself. Assume 
that the cult of Eugenism and the zeal for efficiency 


makes way under official patronage among doctors, 





magistrates, and relieving officers, and this Bill may be 
used to deprive of liberty and reduce to servitude any 
man or woman who can be accused of marked incom- 
petence. It will suffice to say that they are ‘‘ poor 
stock,’’ ‘‘bad breeding material,’ ‘‘ undesirable 
parents,’’ and if they are also economic failures, their 
liberty is in graver peril than that of a Russian moujik 
or a Mexican plantation serf. The victim may be con- 
demned in secret without the cognisance of any jury 
of his fellows, and it is only the rich who will value the 
privilege of pleading through counsel or appealing to 
the High Court. Motives other than meddlesome 
philanthropy and doctrinaire pedantry will be at work 
to fill institutions conducted for profit, and to provide 
‘‘ guardians ’’ with serfs who cannot bargain for wages 
or change their masters. Of such a Bill we are not 
content to say that it must be drastically amended. If 
its intention went no further than Mr. McKenna’s 
speech implies, its drafting in such a form is so mis- 
leading that no legislative chamber should be called on 
to work upon such a basis. But the Bill shows no traces 
It looks like a harmless proposal for 
segregating idiots. It really is a first essay in the 
scientific breeding of the poor. 

With the supporters of this Bill we are so far in 
agreement, that we demand the utmost zeal on the part 
of the State in dealing with the problem of mental 
deficiency. Every step in social reform which raises the 
standard of living among the poor is a contribution to its 
permanent solution. We should, moreover, welcome 3 
more generous provision than any yet proposed towards 
schools for feeble-minded children, and institutions in 
which the hopelessly defective adult may be cared for. 
The prison and the workhouse are not his proper place. 
Nor do we object in principle to the compulsory segrega- 


of inadvertence. 


tion of a woman whose record shows her to be so hope- 
lessly feeble-minded that she is the destined prey of 
every man who wishes to abuse her. But in no case 
ought this segregation to be imposed—for it is vain to 
pretend that it is not a penalty—save as a consequence 
of some actual lapse. If it follows a criminal charge, the 
charge must be proven. If it is meant to check the 
multiplication of children begotten of idiocy and 
brutality, we should require that the woman who is 
“ segregated ’’ should have given birth at least to one 
illegitimate child under conditions which, to the satis- 
faction of a jury, clearly reveal definite mental incapacity. 
Refuges there ought to be, provided by the State, to 
which defectives may retire, but we should prefer to see 
them established before we contemplate a plan to fill 
them by compulsion. 

But the case against the theory which underlies this 
Bill is stronger and wider than our case against the 
Bill itself. The conviction that heredity is more im- 
portant than environment in producing degeneracy is 
one which science has not established, and as some of 
our correspondents have pointed out, it thrives precisely 
in England where least has been done for the curative 
treatment of mental deficiency. The investigation of 
heredity is in its infancy, and its professors show the 
customary dogmatism of the popular pioneer. We ques- 
tion any generalisation about the connection of heredity 
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with mental deficiency, for the simple reason that it is 
impossible, in collecting data and statistics, to isolate the 
two factors. Bad heredity is almost necessarily asso- 
ciated with bad environment. The child of a defective 
mother is nearly always reared under the worst possible 
conditions of care, education, nutrition, and housing. 
Even if statistics showed that in nine cases out of ten 
a defective child had a defective mother, it would still 
be possible to argue that the cause of the deficiency was 
in the environment, and could be removed by proper 
care. Even so extreme a theory as this is tenable, and 
two sets of facts go to confirm it. One is the conclusion 
that lay on the surface of the immensely instructive 
tables collected by the Charity Organisation Society in 
one of the elementary schools of Edinburgh. These tables 
showed an almost invariable correspondence between the 
condition of the children in physical measurement, 
physical defects, and normality of the senses, and the 
degree in which their environments were favorable, when 
tested by their housing conditions. Bad environment, 
roughly measured by an over-crowded home, almost 
always meant also defective senses, dull intelligence, and 
low vitality. The other set of facts which we have in 
mind is the almost miraculous experience of Dr. Maria 
Montessori during the two years when this brilliant 
physician and pedagogue had charge of the schools for 
the mentally defective children in Rome. By a combina- 
tion of special gymnastics, medical care, and the novel 
pedagogic method explained in a volume of which an 
English translation appears opportunely this week 
(“ The Montessori Method,’’ Heinemann), she was able 
so to educate children who were originally little better 
than idiots, that at the end of the process they actually 
competed successfully in the ordinary branches of educa- 
tion with normal children in the Roman elementary 
schools. With such evidence as this before us, it is prema- 
ture to conclude that the salvation of the race lies in 
sterilising its degenerate stocks. The real enemy of 
human development is the bad environment which 
social politics attempt too slowly and too partially to 
transform. It is the despair of impatience which would 
“ segregate ’’ the mother, when we ought rather to reform 
the nursery. The short cut to efficiency through the 
back-yard of the house of detention would leave us still 
the slum and the sweating-den where “deficiency” is 
bred. The race would still degenerate, and degenerate no 
less swiftly because liberty had gone. 





THE TREND OF FOREIGN POLICY. 
VI.—Tue Morat or THE MALeEcKA CASE. 


Tue release of Miss Malecka crowns with success an 
agitation which had roused public opinion to a rare 
unanimity and concern. It is also, so far as the records 
are known, the unique success for British diplomacy 
since its intimate relationship with Russia began. It 
was said, even by those who have been the warmest 
partisans of the Russian connection, that if the Tsar’s 
Government had persisted in the vindictive punishment 
of this lady for an offence of opinion, the cordiality of 


British sentiment towards official Russia would have 





turned to coldness. We do not question that statement, 
but the assumptions which underlie it invite analysis 
There are two ways of regarding this case. Miss Malecks 
is a British subject, and a failure to consider British 
opinion in her case would have involved a churlish 
refusal to oblige a diplomatic associate. If nothing more 
than this narrow and egoistic issue was at stake, the 
incident may be regarded as closed. We made a request 
to the Tsar, and the request has been granted. But 
Miss Malecka was, from the Russian standpoint, simply 
a Polish “ intellectual ’’ assailed by an accusation and 
threatened with a fate which are commonplaces in the 
daily life of Poland and Russia. Her decent treatment 
in prison, her release on bail, and her public trial con. 
stituted a rare element of legality and leniency, and her 
sentence was no more severe than is usual. <A secret 
trial or a sentence by administrative process would have 
been her fate if she had had no English associations 


behind her. 


Unless our concern was solely for our national 
self-esteem, we cannot forget that this single vivid 
incident has illuminated the whole normal life of 
our friend and partner. For precisely the same crime of 
which Miss Malecka stood accused—association with a 
party whose programme involves a fundamental change 
in the Russian State—thirty-five members of the Second 
Duma are enduring the rigors of a criminal imprison. 
ment, with life-long detention in Siberia as its sequel. 
They went to their doom amid no chorus: of protest 
from Englishmen, and we hear from time to time only 
that an orator who once defied Stolypin from the tribune 
of the Duma has been flogged in gaol, that another has 
been driven insane, while a third and fourth have died 
under the unspeakable conditions of these typhus-ridden 
gaols. Famous and obscure, young and old, workmen 
and intellectuals, women and men, the comrades of Miss 
Malecka who do not happen to be British subjects are 
enduring in their thousands for no better cause the fate 
which she escaped. Our influence, the liberalising 
influence which was to have flowed from lending money 
to the autocracy and sharing with it in the partition of 
Persia, is confined in fact to the occasional rescue of an 
individual from the general oppression. 

There has been no perceptible development 
towards liberty during the period of the entente. 
Rather is it the fact that the promise which 
seemed to be dawning has been falsified and checked. 
There was a Parliament elected by a relatively 
Liberal franchise. There is now only a servile Duma that 
rests on a gerrymandered electorate. Finland was free; 
it is to-day a province in process of absorption. The 
third Duma has indeed run its inglorious course, but it 
has placed on the statute-book no single law which makes 
even a beginning in the recognition of the fundamental 
liberties of the subject. The old suppression of partie 
—even the Liberal ‘‘ Cadets ’’ are an illegal body—the 
old denial of the right of association, the ald prohibition 
of public meetings, the censorship of the press, the syste 
of administrative exile, the tyranny of a secret police 
which resembles some criminal secret society, the practice 
of torture and flogging in gaol, the systematic legal 
persecution of the Jews—all these familiar features of 
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the Russian State are to-day as flagrant in their medieval 
parbarity as they were when first the Tsar promised the 
October Constitution. A clever pleader might mention 
here and there an isolated sign of progress, which an 
honest expert would balance by quoting no less 
significant evidences of a positive retrogression. 

It would be much if we could even say of the 
influence of British connection on the internal politics of 
The 
one definite good effect which its apologists may plausibly 
daim for it, is that it probably did help to stop the 
oficial organisation of Jewish massacres. But this single 
instance only serves to illustrate the limits of our 
influence. The Russian Government will observe a cer- 
tain prudence in adopting sensational methods of repres- 
son which might weaken or destroy the understanding, 
but they compensate themselves by discovering expedients 
for achieving their end which are less dramatic but even 


Russia, that it has been innocent and negative. 


nore effectual. The elaborate legal and economic perse- 
cution of the Jews, incomparably worse in its steady, 
slow, and massive effects than an occasional pogrom, the 
restrictions on their residence, education, and trading 
rights, have been rendered in recent years more oppres- 
sive, more arbitrary, and more effective than they ever 
The balance of our effect on Russian 
It began to 
work at the crucial moment when everything hung in 
In the first months of 1906, just before the 


first Duma met, the autocracy was in dire financial 


were before. 
development has been positively harmful. 
suspense. 
straits. The patience of the French investor was ex- 
hausted, and neither the banks nor the French Foreign 
Office were willing alone to assume responsibility for the 
hundred million loan. It lay with us to float it or post- 
pone it. Had we chosen in March to wait until May, 
when the Duma met, and to make our participation in the 
loan conditional on the Duma’s ratification, we should 
have placed in the hands of Professor Miliukoff and the 
Parties of the Left, an irresistible weapon of control. 
In vain they urged this course upon us. In vain they 
reminded us that only a people which can hold the 
purse-strings of its rulers can hope to impose its will upon 
them. Under the influence of our own diplomatic calcu- 
lations, the loan was floated in London, and the autocracy 
met the Duma with a full war-chest. 
Foreign Office has no such statutory control over the 
The facts 
themselves demonstrate how closely the City follows the 
policy of Downing Street. Loans to Russia were not 
infrequent before 1854. They ceased with the Crimean 
War. They began again only in 1906, after Sir Edward 
Grey had announced his policy of “restoring Russia to 
her rank as a Great Power.” From that day onwards a 
steady stream of capital has flowed to Russian under- 
takings—national, municipal, and industrial. We now 
share the responsibility of France as the banker of 
Tsardom. In all our thinking about the place of Russia 
in Europe, in all our dealings with her over Persia, it 
is this financial nexus which has been the unnoticed but 
still Russia depends as 
absolutely as any South American Republic upon 
European finance, and, so depending, she is at the mercy 
of European opinion, if it were but organised. 


It is true that our 


City as obtains in France. It needs none. 


dominant consideration. 














Sir Edward Grey found Russia a bankrupt anarchy, 
a staggering chaos. 
great Power. 


He has made her once more a 
By royal courtesies he has restored her 
social status, by diplomatic support he has enhanced her 
national prestige. Unable to rebuild her navy or even 
to reorganise an army hopelessly inefficient when judged 
by Continental standards, she has been made none 
the less a make-weight in the European balance. She 
has even been able to expand, and to add to her sphere 
of influence two-thirds of Persia and all Northern 
Mongolia. We know the excuses which can be made 
for this policy. Would we go to war, we are asked, to 
check her expansion in Persia, or to end her oppressions 
at home? Or would we allow her, by reason of our 
unfriendly and self-righteous attitude, to fling herself 
into the arms of Germany and to add her forces, such 
as they are, to a combination directed against us? The 
answer to both questions is that those who frame them 
ignore the fundamental facts in the structure of the 
modern world. Russia is first of all a borrowing Power, 
and until she has arranged her borrowings, everything 
else in her policy must be fluid and conditional. She 
wants Persia, she has appetites and prejudices to satisfy 
at the expense of Finns, and Socialists, and Jews. But 
Persia is a luxury. Her prime necessity is the foreign 
capital which alone balances her budgets and fertilises 
her industry. To obtain this she made the Dual 
Alliance, and to secure it she made the Triple Entente. 
It is childish to talk of going to war with her; all the 
gains of a victorious war, with none of the costs, can be 
secured by checking the flow of capital. It is idle to 
talk of driving her into the arms of Germany. The Tsar 
might meet the Kaiser, the Berlin police might expel 
Russian exiles, there might be coquettings and even 
treaties. But Germany cannot perform the one service 
which Russia expects from an ally. She cannot lend her 
money. The French market was exhausted, save on the 
condition that ours would share the risk. A few odd 
millions might have been picked up in Belgium. But 
London and Paris alone can supply the large needs of 
Russian State finance and Russian industrial develop- 
ment. In this monopoly and in the imperative needs of 
Russia, the diplomacy of London and Paris had the 
weapon which it might have used in 1906 to launch the 
Duma on a successful career, and in 1911 to save Persia 
from a final absorption in the Russian system. It did 
not use it, and we incline to the view that it never 
thought of using it. It does not understand the modern 
world in which it is groping with the mental equipment 
and the obsolete traditions of a dead and vanished 
century. 

The course of our dealings with Russia has been 
vitiated from first to last by our failure to perceive 
or to use this modern weapon. Our diplomacy 
acted on the assumption, which evidently was its sincere 
belief, that we were suitors for Russian favor. It 
wanted her aid (or even her neutrality) so acutely in its 
dealings with Germany, that it failed to notice how 
much more acutely Russia needed our financial backing. 
The result has been what might have been expected. 
Our diplomacy has been worsted at every turn in the 
encounter of wits. It has given what Russia wanted 
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most—money, and thrown in what she wanted next— 
Persia. But it has not obtained in return the political 
services on which it reckoned. Russia is the most de- 
tached of the three partners to the Fntente, and less the 
ally even of France than she was when the period began. 
Why trouble about the Paris Bourse when the London 
Exchange is open? She made her terms with Germany 
at Potsdam, and rather insolently gave us the other 
day in M. Sazonoff’s speech to the Duma the good but 
cynical advice to follow her example. For practical pur- 
poses the association which really counts in her policy 
is the sinister and rather mysterious partnership which 
she has lately contracted with Italy. That bodes no 
good to Turkey, and it cannot be welcome to any Power 
which desires ‘the peace of the East. To perceive these 
facts is to perceive also that the whole calculation which 
led us into our association with Russia has broken down. 
She has not served us in our efforts to maintain a balance 
in Europe against the German Powers, or if at one time 
she served us, that time is ended. The whole policy of 
the balance has failed, and left us with the alternative of 
forming a military alliance with France or else of making 
terms with Germany. We have not shone in our efforts 
to imitate Real-Politik. For this incompetent essay in 
a statecraft which took no account of political sym- 
pathies and the rights of the Persian people, we have 
sacrificed our instincts and sullied our good name. An 
honester policy which had simply declined Russian 
intimacy, or a stronger policy which knew how to use 
the financial weapon, would have lost nothing which 
subservience has gained. 





THE TRUE MISSION OF ANGLICANISM. 


Tue Bishop of Hereford possesses in an exceptional 
degree a quality seldom found among ecclesiastics— 
sincerity. This is why his utterances carry weight. 
There are bishops who see as clearly the direction in 
which life and mind are moving, and whose personal 
opinions and sympathies do not in all probability differ 
very materially from his. But they are timid and 
influenced by their environment; the studied nullity of 
their pronouncements inspires sincere men, who take 
serious things seriously, with impatience and distrust. 
It would take a stronger environment than that of the 
episcopate to influence the Bishop of Hereford; and no 
one has ever accused him of timidity. A survival from 
a time when the English clergy were not a caste, he has 
more in common with bishops of the type of Tait and 
Thirlwall than with the professionalised prelates of 
to-day. His Charge, published under the title of “ The 
Church and the Nation ’’ (Macmillan), is a document of 
the first importance. And this importance is mainly 
due to its sincerity. The Bishop says what every 
sensible man knows to be true. 

In the industrial unrest of to-day he sees neither 
lawlessness nor materialism, but the symptom of a social 
development “ destined to affect profoundly the general 
conditions of English life.’’ As such he treats it. The 
mission of the Church, he conceives, is national and all- 
embracing. She stands not so much for Anglicanism, in 
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the denominational sense of the term, as for English 
Christianity. The material welfare of the nation cannot, 
then, be indifferent to her: “the work of social better. 
ment, on which the moral and spiritual so largely 
depend,’’ is her peculiar care. The reason why this js 
not more generally recognised is (1) that “ our clergy, 
under the influence of the revival of the last seventy 
years, have given more attention to the priestly view of 
their office and ministry than to the prophetic, or 
pastoral ’’ ; and (2) that, while “ our natural place, when 
differences arise between class and class, is not in the 
camp of the wealthy and of the capitalist, we (clergy) 
are, in fact, so situated that we are, as a class, very 
liable in time of controversy between rich and poor, 
between capitalist and working man, to be drawn in 
sympathy and opinion and in our whole outlook on the 
questions at issue away from the classes struggling 
upwards for betterment, and to the side of the property. 


owning and privileged classes.’’ It is well that this 


. should be said, and said with authority. The weak point 


of English Liberal theology is its tendency to become 
academic; and of late there have been signs of this 
tendency in quarters where we might have expected 
better things. There is no road this way. Liberalism is 
neither a dogma nor an anti-dogma, but an outlook over 
life. And a Liberalism which confines itself to a 
criticism, however valid a criticism, of religious beliefs 
and institutions has, and deserves to have, no future; 
It is as 
powerful and as revolutionary a leaven in ethics, in 


criticism must be taken, or left, as a whole. 


economics, in political and social science as it is in 
religion; and in each of these provinces its analysis is 
but preparatory, a condition of a construction to 
Arnold and Kingsley proclaimed this; it is “ the 
kings of modern thought ’’ who “are dumb.’’ A moral 


come. 


even more than an intellectual paralysis, it seems, has 
smitten them ; they “ wait to sce the future come.’’ The 
attitude may be carried to an excess. The future comes 
by human effort ; history is made by men. “ We do not 
sufficiently realise,’’ the Bishop reminds us, “ the extent 
to which this attitude of mind sets up a barrier between 
us and the working classes and their leaders, and cuts us 
It is not meant that 
economic questions can be decided by sentiment, or that 


off from their confidence.’’ 


those who are not experts should pronounce on technical 
detail. What is meant is that the moral question is part 
and parcel of the economic; and that the latter cannot 
be dealt with while the former is ignored. To say that 
the problems raised are international is true, but 
irrelevant as a pretext either for their dismissal or in- 
definite postponement; the Socialist bogey can deceive 
only those who wish to be deceived. The circumstances 
of each having materially altered, the contract between 
Labor and Capital is being revised. The revision works, 
inevitably and rightly, in the interests of Labor. If the 
Churches shut their eyes to this, so much the worse for 
the Churches ; class Christianity is insincere. “A living 
wage for the worker ought to be the first charge on all 
industry. Moreover, the working population, growing 
in education and intelligence, and feeling more acutely 
the burdens, uncertainties, and anxieties of their posi- 
tion, should have our moral support in claiming 45 4 
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matter of justice, as they do claim through their leaders, 
that our inherited land monopoly should give way to 
something more equitable, that wealth should be more 
equally distributed, and that the unwholesome slums of 
our cities, and the wretched cottages still to be found in 
so many of our rural parishes, should give way to decent 
conditions of family life.’’ 

The proposed Disestablishment of the Welsh Church 
is being discussed in clerical circles with a bitterness 
exceptional even among clergymen. The revised version 
of “He that will be saved must thus think of the 
Trinity,’’ is “ He that will be saved must thus think 
of tithe.’’ The real point at issue is simple enough: Is 
Wales to be treated as a small area or as a nation? If 
the former, a case, though a bad case, can be made out 
for the establishment of an Episcopalian Church among 
anon-episcopalian people. If the latter, only one course 
is open to the defence—‘‘ abuse the plaintiff’s attorney.”’ 
It has been adopted. Whether in the long run such 
tactics will not recoil on those who have employed them 
remains to be seen. “ The Welsh people have again and 
again pressed their claim through their representatives 
in Parliament; consequently (says the Bishop), for my 
own part, I feel bound to acquiesce in their demand as 
On Liberal 
principles no other view is conceivable; it is probable 


one which we cannot in justice refuse.’ 


that the next generation will be amazed that any ques- 
tion with regard to it can have been seriously raised. The 
English Church is impossible in Wales for the same reason 
that it was impossible in Ireland. The principle of Estab- 
lishmentisnotaffected. Itsapplicationis a matter of circum- 
stances. The cases of England and Wales are not parallel, 
and it is the worst possible policy to identify them. 
Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis ; this were to 
associate the living with the dead. Meanwhile, we can 
but deplore the bad temper and bad taste that have been 
roused by the controversy. ‘‘ The offensive and abusive 
language which is being used by many Church people 
against the authors of the Bill and those who support 
it, reflects discredit on those who adopt or condone it, and 
does real harm to the best interests of our Church.”’ 
Particularly deserving of notice is the grave indictment 
“It is one of the 
present misfortunes of our Church that these prints, so 
charged with odium theologicum, so ready to vilify those 


of the so-called “ religious ’’ press. 


who differ from them, so active in fomenting ecclesiastical 
party spirit, so essentially irreligious in their tone, should 
be the chief weekly reading of so many of our clergy 
and their families, and should exercise so wide an 
influence over clerical sentiment and opinion.’’ The 
Bishop’s words will be spoken in vain to the journals in 
question ; Pharaoh’s heart is hardened. But they may 
recall the better-minded among their readers to ‘‘ a more 
excellent way.”’ 

The closing section of the Charge discusses the 
relation between Churchmen and Nonconformists. The 
Bishop, who does us the honor of referring in this con- 
nection to certain recent remarks of ‘‘ THe Nation,” 
Points out that ‘‘ reunion with Rome could mean nothing 
but submission to Rome; that the natural allies of the 
English Church are the Reformed Churches; and that 
it is on her relation to these that her future must 





depend.’”’ Acting upon this belief, which was that of 
Anglican theology from Hooker to Tillotson, and taking 
perhaps too literally the appeals for unity made by three 
successive Lambeth Conferences, Dr. Percival, it will be 
remembered, invited his Nonconformist friends and 
neighbors to a joint communion on the occasion of the 
Coronation. It will be remembered also with what a 
chorus of protest, in and outside Convocation, this wise 
and Christian action was received. Faction and 
fanaticism raved in concert; the weak bent before the 
storm. The Bishop is impenitent. ‘‘ So long as we bar 
the way to the Holy Table against those whom, it may 
be, we effusively call our brethren in Christ, our pro- 
fessions of brotherhood have in them the taint of 
unreality, and are insincere.’’ 

Neither what is called the Church party nor the 
Church press is accustomed to such language from such a 
quarter ; the times are changed since the Arian Prefect, 
remonstrating with Basil, “ No one ever yet spoke to 
Modestus with such freedom,” was met by the answer, 
“ Perhaps Modestus never yet fell in with a bishop, or 
surely he would have heard like words.’’ And it requires 
greater courage to face the professing friend than the 
avowed opponent; the foe without is less to be feared 
than the foe within. But the Church has no truer friend 
and no more sagacious counsellor than the scholarly and 
enlightened prelate who, while men of more pliant mould 
have made their way to higher places, has been left by 
successive Ministries in the dignified retirement of his 
remote Western See. For he represents the larger and 
nobler of the ways to whose parting, it seems, she has 
come. The call of Empire, it has been said, is in her 
ears ; she may hear it and follow; she may be deaf to it 
and refrain. In other words, she may resign herself to 
the position of sectarian Anglicanism, or she may rise 
to her higher calling and take her stand for English 
Christianity as a whole. In the former case, “ Abide 
will be her programme. She will 
rest on her past; she will appeal to the stationary 
elements of society—the uneducated, the unintelligent, 
those who for one reason or another stand outside the 


” 


ye here with the ass 


main stream. She will continue to influence the imagina- 
tion and sentiment of a section of the nation; she will 
probably approximate more and more to medieval 
doctrine and ceremonial ; by her claim, disputable as it 
is, to be (in the sectarian sense of the word) Catholic, she 
may retain a handful of enthusiasts whose natural gravi- 
tation is towards Rome. But this road leads nowhere. 
A Church which takes it may be long in dying, but is 
in the way to die. On the other, a great, a very great, 
destiny awaits her—the furtherance and leadership of 
the religious life of the English people at home and 
beyond the seas. Her characteristic “ Via Media’’ is 
not, and is not likely to become, a middle term between 
Rome and Protestantism; the changes that are taking 
place in Latin Christendom do not look her way. But 
the “least reformed ’’ of the Reformed Churches, and 
inheriting the political genius of the nation to which she 
owes her distinctive features, she may unite for her own 
people the best elements of the old order and of the new. 
Should it be so, it is not England only that will be the 
gainer ; the “ vasti luminis ore will receive increase.” 
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Life and Hetters. 


THE MACHINE IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


A RECENT remark of ours that the over-elaboration of 
the mere machinery of American politics has done much 
to impair the efficiency of American statesmanship, 
appears to have been widely, sometimes favorably, usually 
unfavorably, commented upon in the United States. It 
is curious that more Americans do not recognise, what 
to a foreign and friendly observer seems very clear, that 
one of the prime defects of their political system is pre- 
cisely this excessive multiplication of arbitrary devices 
and the habit of regarding them as an end in themselves. 
The whole American Constitution is in a way an ingenious 
conspiracy for doing nothing; the energy which under 
the British or Cabinet form of government is devoted 
solely to legislation being largely frittered away in the 
United States in friction between the various authorities 
that. were created to check and balance, and have come 
in fact almost to neutralise, one another. Americans, 
again, have always been too apt to regard the suffrage 
as the essence of democracy. So long as they were free 
to vote at recurring periods for a multitude of short- 
term officers, they have persuaded themselves that little 
more was needed to fulfil the amplest ideal of popular 
government. They have always had a tendency to deify 
the ballot-box, to think more of success at the polls than 
of efficiency in office, to regard the problems of govern- 
ment as solved when they had selected one set of candi- 
dates to office in preference to another set, to spend their 
energies on choosing their representatives and then to 
forget to watch over them, to pay too much attention to 
who is to do the work and too little to how it is being 
done, and to sleep with the comfortable assurance of a 
public duty adequately performed from the eve of one 
election-day to the dawn of the next. They have never 
properly realised that democracy is criticism, is control, 
is an alert and informed public opinion, and is not 
really machinery at all. Whenever anything has gone 
wrong, their instinct has been to put it right by some 
purely superficial readjustment, some legislative expe- 
dient, some amendment of the external accessories of 
government. For every evil, no matter what its nature 
or origin, they either have recourse to the Statute-book 
or else proceed to exalt the executive at the expense of 
the legislative power in order to safeguard democracy 
against, itself. 

In all other relations of life, a direct and trenchant 
people, the Americans delight in being tortuous and 
roundabout in their politics. Their motto seems to be 
that two or three elections should always be made to do 
the work of one. A burden has thus been laid upon 
universal suffrage that the average, busy, well-inten- 
tioned, but not over-zealous citizen is quite unable to 
support, and that has in fact been taken off his shoulders 
by organised hosts of professional politicians. The 
entire nominating system, from the “ primary” meeting 
to the District or State Convention, and thence to the 
National Convention, has fallen into the hands of the 
Bosses through the sheer necessities of the case. The 
ordinary man cannot or will not spare the time to attend 
to it; and though in theory it strictly conforms to demo- 
cratic principles, and though not a step is taken that 
could not claim the sanction of “the will of the 
majority,’ in practice it is controlled from beginning to 
end by men who make politics a means of livelihood, 
and who manipulate its complexities in their own 
interests. It was in the hope of restoring a direct 
influence to the people, and of enabling them to declare 
unmistakably which candidates they wished to repre- 
sent them in the contest for the White House, that the 
“* Presidential primary ’’ was invented. But so far this 
device has only been adopted in about a third of the 
States, it has failed to “ bring out the vote” to the 
extent anticipated, it has not evoked a clear expression of 
the will even of those who did vote, and while undoubtedly 
it has stimulated popular interest, it has also added enor- 
mously to the turmoil and expense of a Presidential 








campaign. For the past four months the Government of 
the United States has been practically at a standstill, and 
all the efforts of the Administration have been concep. 
trated on “ rounding up” delegates for Mr. Taft. The 
circumstances of the present contest are, no doubt, ex 
tional; it has never before happened that a President 
and an ex-President have fought one another for the 
party nomination. But it is worth insisting that, when- 
ever there is a serious struggle between powerful candi- 
dates for the party leadership, what has happened 
during the present year is likely to recur. That is to say, 
there will be an internecine warfare inside the party 
ranks, spreading over the whole continent, consumi 
from four to six months, agitating and distracting the 
public mind, involving all the stress and heat of a Pregi- 
dential campaign, and settling at the end but one issue— 
the choice, namely, of a single party candidate for the 
Presidency. That is an excellent instance of what we 
meant by talking of the over-elaboration of the machinery 
of American politics. Unless Americans devise means 
of simplifying their electioneering procedure, they will 
soon find that one year out of every four will be devoted 
to nothing else. 

Next Tuesday, the Republican Convention, to which 
the campaign of the past few months has been a mere 


preliminary, will assemble at Chicago. Over a thousand 


delegates will be present, and some ten thousand spec- 
tators will assist at their deliberations, if they can be 
called deliberations. As a matter of fact, the delegates 
at an American nominating Convention, like the electors 
in whose name they profess to be acting, are for the most 
part dummies. ‘The real directing power is in the 
hands of a few men who are long practised in the 
arts of managing these unwieldy assemblies, who are skilled 
in the bargains and deals and combinations that will 
carry their candidate to victory, who can feel the pulse 
of the meeting and know by instinct when to bring him 
forward and when to hold him in reserve. The main 
functions of a Convention are to settle on the party 
candidate and to draw up the “ platform ’’ on which he 
istorun. The “ platform”’ which is usually adopted by 
the Committee appointed to frame it is one of the many 
things in American politics that are not what they seem. 
Its avowed purpose is definition ; its actual characteristic 
is evasion. Composed at intolerable length, with vast 
care and an infinity of verbal hair-splitting, it pretends 
to announce the policy of the party on the issues of the 
day, while it deftly contrives either to give those issues 
the slip, or to wrap them round in a mesh of cloudy 
platitudes. The ideal platform-framer is the man who 
can say nothing in the most emphatic and stirring 
language. He is satisfied if his handiwork is 
hurrahed through the Convention. From time to 
time it may indeed happen—it may happen at next 
week’s Convention—that the platform really represents 
something. But, as a rule, it is merely a tissue of 
generalities, an acrobatic movement around questions 
that it is inexpedient to confront. The real interest of 
a Convention centres on the choice of the party candi- 
date, and when two or more evenly-matched aspirants 
are in the field and the balloting is prolonged, only a 
Stock Exchange when a corner breaks presents a more 
dramatic spectacle. The manceuvres and intrigues, the 
factitious ‘‘ demonstrations,’ the frank appeal to the 
five senses, the whole atmosphere of hysteria and passion, 
the claques in the galleries, the unstable psychology of 
all vast and tumultuous concourses, make the comparison 
with the Stock Exchange during a panic appropriate in 
more ways than one. “It is blind chance,”’ says M 
Ostrogorski, “ which has the last word. The name of the 
candidate for the Presidency of the Republic issues from 
the votes of the Convention like a number from @ 
lottery.’’ 





POT-SHOTS AT UTOPIA. 


By common consent Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells are 
our most provocative writers. Both of them have 
utilised a profession of scientific socialism as 4 
cover for an intensely individualistic propaganda. 
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The very notion that either of them could live as com- 
rades on easy terms of continual co-operation with others 
for the regular provision of the material requisites of 
life, with all the spiritual concessiveness which such a com- 
munity would demand of its members, is too absurd to be 
griously entertained. Indeed, both are so well aware 
of this that their social speculations have all along taken 
the turn of a search for a sort of social structure in which 
their revolt against the follies and iniquities of the exist- 
ing order shall be resolved into a new order capable of 
affording a sphere of practical influence and control 
adequate to the directing wisdom which they are con- 
scious of possessing. The preposterous rights of property 
of the present possessing classes must be cancelled, the 
inhuman wage-slavery on which they were founded must 
be replaced by a lighter, securer, better-regulated in- 
dustry, the wasted powers of modern science must be 
utilised for the material benefit of all. But the main 
end of these processes of essentially external reforms 
will be, not to widen and intensify the social feel- 
ings by common labors for the common good, but to 
provide the economic means enabling men of strong 
idiosyncrasies to live a separate life, following each 
his individual fancies without bothering to con- 
sider what his neighbors think or feel. The Super-man, 
conscious of his wisdom and fertility of mind, will thus be 
provided with two spheres of self-realisation. The 
organisation of the common work will fall to him, what- 
ever be the forms of government in the new society, and 
this will satisfy his craving for prominence and control 
of his fellow men. In the large private sphere of freedom 
he will also now for the first time be able fully to indulge 
the private tastes and experiments in ways of living that 
are at present subject to various sorts of vexatious inter- 
ference and restraint. Such, in general terms, has been the 
dream which has drawn into social revolt and utopian 
reconstruction many of the last generation of in- 
tellectuals, following the lead of these two prophets. 

We hasten, however, to discriminate between the 
two leaders and their leading. Both have carefully 
conserved the interest of a Problem-man. But the 
problems are of a different order. In the one case it 
centres round the question, “ What is the real Shaw? ’’ 
or, more subtly, “Is there a real Shaw?’’ In the other 
case the question is “ What is the next Wells?’’ For 
Mr. Wells has adopted a different economy of spiritual 
self-exploitation from that of Mr. Shaw. He has laid 
himself out in a careful succession of periods, winding 
out of his internal resources an apparently unfailing 
supply of new personalities which he projects upon a 
large literary canvas for the profit or amusement of his 
public. We say “ profit or amusement ’’ because, speak- 
ing honestly, we do not feel sure how far Mr. Wells 
takes himself seriously as a social teacher, or how far he 
is simply interested and excited, like his own readers, 
in the process of digging out from a teeming sub- 
consciousness the new edition of H. G. Wells. 
Utopianism is the literary method he employs for thus 
exhibiting his quick changes of emotional valuation. 
Nearly all his books are made to serve, in various fashions 
and degrees, this craving, even his narrative and critical 
fiction, such as “ Kipps’’ and “ Tono Bungay ”’ ; every- 
where the restless burrowing of an intensely introspective 
personality is at work, suggesting new large interpreta- 
tions of life and its purposes. His bolder romances, im- 
porting some new external condition into life, are mainly 
excursions into social criticism which evade refutation 
by assuming the cloak of fiction. But it is fair to add 
that Mr. Wells has never lacked courage, and though his 
cloak of fiction has sometimes embarrassed his enemies, 
it has not been adopted for the purpose of concealment, 
but as the appropriate literary form for a thinker who 
must always visualise in detail and externalise his 
problems. 

_ The phase or period into which we enter now with 
this volume of essays introduced and edited by Mr. Wells, 
“The Great State ’’ (Harpers), may be described as that 
of anti-Fabian. His career in Utopianism is a quite 
intelligible one, bearing in mind our personal premisses. 
His keen, quick intelligence, trained in the physical 
sciences, highly sensitive to human faults, but insuffici- 








ently sympathetic with human follies, set itself to the 
art of social reconstruction in a hard, dogmatic, and 
superior temper. What was essentially the matter with 
the world was stupidity. The government of all things, 
great or small, must be handed over to the few who 
knew, the intellects trained in the useful pivotal sciences 
of mechanics, chemistry, physics, and so forth. In a 
“ deliquescent ” society like ours, the only salvation was 
obedience of the stupid many, rich and poor alike, to the 
expert, who, if he were allowed a free hand, would turn 
out benevolent enough as well as able, and his despotism 
could be concealed or tempered with some feints of the 
general will. The great desideratum was a thoroughly 
sound and economical organisation of the physical 
resources of the country: rapid transport and Eugenics 
were to be the pillars of the State, together with a 
masterly system of central book-keeping, with Mr. Wells 
planning the radiation of great roads from commercial 
London to a larger London dotted over the entire South, 
and Mr. Wells with his fingers on the dossier of each 
citizen, able to tell exactly where he was and what he 
was doing, and Mr. Wells inciting desirable parents to 
new experiments in the family. But this sort of scheme 
was soon found too mechanical, and was wiped out by 
another in which the expert was endowed with 
finer moral traits, and in which the humanity, so lacking 
in the earlier sketch, was laid on fairly thick; character 
was to play at least an equal part with intellect in the 
selection of rulers, who were to sustain an austerity of 
will by special discipline of exercises and abstinences. 

This all belonged to the period when the Fabian spell 
was working. There were clear signs of an awaking 
from this spell in the rather incoherent politics of ‘‘ The 
New Machiavelli.” The present volume marks a com- 
plete breach with Fabianism and a vigorous repudiation 
of all its works. None of the expert servile state for 
Mr. Wells! ‘‘ Bureaucratic schemes for establishing the 
regular lifelong subordination of a laboring class, 
enlivened though they may be by frequent inspection, 
disciplinary treatment during seasons of unemployment, 
compulsory temperance, free medical attendance, and a 
cheap and shallow elementary education, fail to satisfy 
the restless cravings in the heart of man.’’ Rather than 
this, give us the renovated ‘‘ Normal Social Life’’ as 
conceived by Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc, “a 
conception of vinous, loudly-singing, earthy, toiling, 
custom-ruled, wholesome, and insanitary men.’’ But we 
are not really driven back on this conservatism, or upon 
the planless progress of the ordinary Radical or Socialist. 
For there remains the realisation of ‘‘ The Great State.’’ 
Now we hasten to say that in the thin and extremely 
literary presentation of ‘“‘ The Great State’’ by Mr. 
Wells himself there is much with which we stand in 
profound sympathy. With him we repudiate the pro- 
gress which may mean in practice “‘ the development of 
a managing caste in permanent conspiracy, tacit or 
expressed, against the normal man,”’ an exceedingly real 
peril to an unintelligent democracy. With him we 
desire “an economic method without any specific 
labor class.’’ Indeed, were it attainable, we cannot hope 
for a more desirable solution of the labor problem than 
he here indicates. ‘‘ Adhesion to the conception of the 
Great State involves adhesion to the belief that the 
amount of regular labor, skilled and unskilled, required 
to produce everything necessary for everyone living in 
its highly elaborate civilisation, may, under modern 
conditions, with the help of scientific economy and power- 
producing machinery, be reduced to so small a number 
of working hours per head, in proportion to the average 
life of the citizen, as to be met as regards the greater 
moiety of it by the payment of wages over and above 
the gratuitous share of each individual in the general 
output; and, as regards the residue, a residue of rough, 
disagreeable, and monotonous occupations, by some form 
of conscription, which will devote a year, let us say, of 
each person’s life to the public service.” 

This ideal has often been presented before, though 
never more concisely. It is just, honest, and, on the 
face of things, technically feasible. The people in this 
country and in some others are in formal possession of 
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the power to realise it. Why do they not? We wish 
Mr. Wells had given himself up to a serious endeavor 
to answer this question, instead of leaving a rather 
haphazard collection of essayists to make pot-shots at 
filling in the features of the larger outline figure which 
he sketches. The test of every ideal that claims to be 
practicable is the transition. No one really tells us 
here how we are to pass from a State which is not great 
to one that is. Mr. Chiozza Money, indeed, expends a 
long chapter in expounding the luxury of the great State 
when it is founded. But Mr. Taylor, who addresses 
himself to the promising theme of The Present Develop- 
ment of the Great State, bases his argument upon a 
purely dogmatic declaration that the present industrial 
State “is now on the point of breaking down,” because 
“ profit-making is its imperative end, and this is rapidly 
hecoming more difficult to reach.’’ This statement has 
no support from facts. Indeed, Mr. Money himself 
has elsewhere exposed its untruth. It is as unreliable 
a hope as the Marxian view that all business was gather- 
ing itself by inherent necessity into great single 
amalgamations, which would pass over easily from 
private into public hands, a proposition which Mr. 
Taylor here seems to endorse. ‘A very slight re- 
arrangement of affairs might change this capitalist 
industrial machinery into Central Departments of a 
great State.’’ It is idle to suppose that any desirable 
social ideal will be attained merely by the pressure of 
events and the natural play of economic forces. What 
is wanted is brains and goodwill in sufficient quantities, 
and widely enough dispersed to ensure democracy. A 
few of the shooters in this gallery have aimed 
at “education.’’ But how to get it in a people 
that does not seem to want it enough to make 
the necessary sacrifices! Sir E. Ray Lankester 
makes a powerful plea for endowment of research, 
as distinguished from the merely repetitive side 
of education. He wants more money, time, energy 
for evoking new knowledge. But why cannot he get it? 
Is it for the same reason that makes it difficult for Mr. 
Conrad Noel to realise his new Church, or Mr. Roger Fry 
his conception of the art-life in a Great State? Only in 
one of these essays is there an attempt to probe to the 
roots of the definitely spiritual defects laid bare by these 
questions. In a really profound and eloquent chapter 
Mr. Herbert Trench pleads for a study of the conditions 
of that union of Wisdom and Life which the history of 
man through the ages shows to be essential to progress. 
It is an interesting criticism of the entanglement of aims 
and valuations in the progressive movement that brings 
into this volume an essay tracing the permanent germina- 
tion of the fruitful ideal to the spiritual experience of 
the ordinary human family 

“Let no exceptional bias of that embittered outcast, 
the writer or artist, mislead us in this matter. If a man 
has not in childhood, and for years, watched in their 
interactions the steady group of the family, surmising 
in his child-mind the thousand-fold subtleties of their 
invisible intercourse and growth, he has missed the core 
of all the humanities, and lost the scale of values, which 
must be learned in childhood or not at all.” To many 
readers the impressive handling of this theme by Mr. 
Trench will appear as an oasis in a somewhat barren 
wilderness of print. 





SPLITTING THE BEES. 


TuE Isle of Wight disease having destroyed many apiaries 
and decimated many others (cut them down not by a 
tenth but to a tenth), a great deal of attention will be 
directed this summer to increase instead of honey-getting. 
Your true bee-keeper does not lightly give up. He is 
not entirely demoralised by the reverse that has befallen 
him. It is what a stockbroker would call a shake-out, 
or the healthy pruning of a too boisterous bull account. 


If we begin on right lines it will not be long before we | 


have our old apiary again, and the Isle of Wight disease 





may not come back for a hundred years. And each one 
of us believes that the remnant of our stock that has 
escaped is the beginning of a salted strain that everyone 
will want, as a few years ago men scrambled for a potato 
that was immune from potato disease. 

When Aristzus lost all his bees (no doubt from Isle 
of Wight disease) he petitioned the gods, and was given 
a new supply from heaven. We, unfamiliar with the 
gods, must retain at least the spark of a nucleus, and from 
that carefully tend the fire, detaching torches as itg 
strength permits, till all the hives are full again. If we 
take the queen and half the combs away, that hive wil] 
go forward by itself, and the remainder will raise a new 
queen which will be laying in about three weeks. Five 
or six queens will be raised, and when one has been 
crowned, the bees ruthlessly destroy the others as mere 
waste material. The bee-keeper by searching the hive 
at the right time can save the extra princesses, and, if 
his skill and luck be great enough, can in three weeks 
split his hive, not into two, but into five or six little 
stocks to grow through the summer, and become strong 
honey-producers next year. It is an extreme case, and 
only succeeds in such small figures in rare instances. It 
is easier to make twelve hives of two, and still easier 
to make sixty hives of ten, for then we can have one 


strong force raising queens from the best eggs, and an 


increasing number of others contributing brood and 
young bees to hives that need strengthening. For the 
bees are but so much fuel that can be interchanged from 
one heap to another, and the queens are sparks which 
will set the heaps alive. 

The writer has been cheered by the maxim, “‘ Bees 
do nothing invariably.’’ If even the experts have found 
this, it is not astonishing that an amateur has 
encountered a good deal of bewilderment in his modest 
endeavor to make two hives become six. The first hive 
was split on the afternoon of the eclipse, which everyone 
remembers took place on April 17th. It was a very early 
date for such an operation, but an exceptional year has 
justified it. No cold nights came down to quench the 
two little fires split from one large one, every day was 
fine, and the sycamore which had begun to blossom then 
lasted for a month, and led up to a perfect rush of other 
honey. So much so that the queenless hive devoted itself 
whole-heartedly to honey-making. It did not seem to 
worry in the least about the loss of its queen ; it would 
become a gay republic, and every cell that should have 
been kept for babies was soon choked with stores. 

If the hive had worked by majority as a human hive 
works, there would have been no re-queening. ll 
would have devoted themselves to a brief life of work, 
and in three months there would have been a dead city 
full of honey. But some prudent little woman, or com- 
mittee of little women, selected an egg somewhere in 4 
quiet corner of the hive, which they fed with royal jelly, 
and developed from the little womanhood for which it 
had been originally intended into a queen. The bee- 
master never found the cell that had thus been chosen. 
He did not hunt for cells, because he was away for 4 
fortnight, and in that time the young queens should have 
hatched out. But he looked for eggs at the end of 
about eighteen days, and found nothing but honey. Ten 
pounds he took away, so as to make room for the eggs, 
and in three days’ time looked again to see whether they 
had been laid. No. Eggs must be given them from the 
other hive, and a wait of three weeks endured for the 
new queens. And then, after all, at the end of thirty 
days instead of eighteen, the queen of the committee of 
little women began to lay. What a blessed conflagration 
was that spreading of eggs and grubs and sealed pup@ 
in the dark combs that had not held babies for more 
than a fortnight. , 

Still more astonishing things happened in the nuclei 
split from the other hive. Queen cells have remained 


sealed weeks beyond their normal time, and it is to be 


supposed that their inhabitants are dead. Queenless 
bees that ought to have been grateful for an opportunity 
of regaining their life have torn down the queen-cells 
given to them, and a hive with young queens actually 
free in its midst has failed to start breeding. We 
relate our troubles, and an unsympathetic confidante 
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says, “No doubt, they know their own business best.’’ 
jt may be so. We must have violated some clause of 
pee law which is far older than that of the Medes and 
Persians, and thus the calamity of manifold queenless- 
ness has come upon us. So may the far more calamitous 
Isle of Wight disease that has swept our country in 
widening swathes during the last six years be due to the 
rash hastening of the bees in the interests of their human 
employer. So may the strikes—general, sympathetic, 
and syndicalist—but that is another matter. 

While the disease was uninvestigated, we naturally 
sught to lay the blame for it on some shoulders not our 
own. Some said that the fruit-grower by spraying his 
blossoming trees with Bordeaux mixture had poisoned 
his neighbor’s bees, and incidentally ruined his own crop. 
Others declared that the motorist was responsible, with 
his tarred roads, and there is indeed an action pending 
against one County Council on this account. Then the 
bee-keepers, failing to get satisfaction out of these sur- 
mises, turned upon one another. English apiarists 
combined to blame the French convents turned out of 
France that may have brought the disease with their 
bees into the Isle of Wight. But on what principles 
lid it spread? Did some people coddle their bees too 
much, nursing them with too many blankets, and even 
in spring with hot bricks? Did we feed too much with 
sugar, or ought we to have extracted the old pollen and 
honey, and fed solid with nice, medicated cane syrup? 
And the entirely impartial man in the street asked 
whether, by giving the bees too much work and 
attenuating their constitution by too much splitting, we 
had not lowered their disease-resisting powers. 

The epidemic has now been investigated, and the 
wilder theories exploded. The man in the street seems 
to have been nearest the mark. The microbe of the 
ailment is not a new one. It is Nosema apis, the cause 
of the old malignant dysentery long ago credited by 
Dr. Zander with the destruction of ‘‘ thousands of 
colonies without the bee-keeper knowing it.’’ Nosema 
hombyci is the brother parasite that destroyed the silk- 
worm and the silk industry in France a few years ago. 
The one is undoubtedly endemic with, at any rate, the 
Japanese silkworms, and the other is said to be found 
in most stocks of bees in Germany. The Board of 
Agriculture investigators, whose very interesting report 
has just been published, says, ‘‘ Microsporidiosis’’ (to 
which Vosema apis belongs) “‘ is essentially a disease of 
crowded districts.’’ 

The saying of the man in the street is also found 
true, that we can best fight this disease by keeping our 
bees strong and healthy. According to German opinion 
and experience, there is at some time or other in every 
hive a bee not only carrying Nosema apis, but as full 
of it as the very worst Isle of Wight victim. A healthy 
bee community sees to a case of this sort by promptly 
expelling the offender. Or she may go foraging, and on 
her return journey fail to make the hive entrance and 
die outside. The humane bee-keeper slopes the alighting 
board to the ground, and allows her to crawl home again. 
Or perhaps in a labyrinth of supers she may die in an 
overlooked corner, and thoroughly infect the steamy 
atmosphere of the hive. The floral district may 
easily be overcrowded even by the adventurers of 
perfectly appointed hives. A scarcity of pollen may 
lower their vitality all round, and upon a lower vitality 
— apis is sure to leap like a hawk at a weakling 

ird. 

Microbes have their uses not less than hawks. We 
have learned that there was something wrong with our 
bee-keeping. It was not a general overcrowding, for 
Britain was not within billions of the stock she has often 
carried before. Perhaps we had overdriven our bees, 
and peeked and pried too often to see how they were 
doing our work. We forbid them to make wax, because 
the combs we make for them are cheaper in time and 
honey. It is as though we glued up their sweat glands, 
for wax is a glandular excretion, and its making must 
be a relief to the organism. Something was wrong, and 
that must be found out. Our best thanks to Nosema apis 
for the warning it has given. 





Short Studies. 


THE REVELATION. 


I rounp him sitting on the edge of Romney Marsh, on 
the side of the road from Hythe to Dymchurch, where 
the shooting ranges are. He was repairing one of his 
boots in an extraordinarily complex manner: pieces of 
string seemed to be the chief element in the process. It 
was a very hot day; the sky was one great unclouded 
dome of blue; and the road from Hythe to Dymchurch 
is shelterless. I was tired and over-heated, so I sat down 
in the shadow of the bracken beside him. He agreed 
that the weather was hot, and that it was a long time 
since we had had weather so hot. He agreed also that 
the farmers would be in a difficult position if the drought 
continued: the burnt-up state of the fields did not 
indicate great stores of fodder. Still, it couldn’t be 
helped, and if it were hard on farmers, well, it was good 
for other people. Not much good to him, though; 
tramping was not a joy on a scorching, dusty day, 
particularly when your boots weren’t of the best. 

** Not much of a game at any time, is it?’’ I asked, 
passing the cigarettes. 

‘* Like everything else,’’ he said, lighting up; ‘‘ has 
its bad points as well as its good! ”’ 

“* Aimless sort of life,’’ I suggested. 

‘‘Oh, I dunno! Not any worse than anything 
else! ’’ 

**Surely!’’ I exclaimed in the Smilesian manner, 
‘‘a man gets some satisfaction out of life when he feels 
he has done his share of the world’s work! ”’ 

‘* P’raps,’’ hesaid, non-committally, and then lapsed 
into silence. 

A small squad of soldiers, returning to barracks from 
shooting at the targets, went by, red and weary; their 
tunics were open at the throat, and some of them had 
pushed their caps back on their heads so that. what breeze 
there was might cool their brows. A motor-car came 
speedily from Hythe, throwing up clouds of dust as it 
went by, and in its train came a light cart, laden with 
trunks and children and a tired-looking woman. 

‘* You know,” said the tramp, suddenly, ‘‘ I used 
to be respectable, and earn my living! ”’ 

I murmured vaguely, and he proceeded. 

‘* Twenty years I was with one firm! ’’ he said. 

“* Twenty years! ’’ 

‘* Yes, ever since I left school till I gave it up! ”’ 

‘Twenty years is a long time! It seems odd you 
should go on the tramp after service like that! ’’ 

‘“* Tt does seem funny, doesn’t it! I often wonder 
at myself when I think of it!’’ He looked quizzically 
at me for a moment, and then said, ‘‘ You know, you 
do do funny things now and then, don’t you? ”’ 

I nodded. 

** You don’t know why you do it! Can’t account 
for it nohow. You just do it! ’”’ 

I said that I should have thought that a steady man, 
with a record of twenty years’ good service in one firm, 
would have little difficulty in getting fresh employment. 

‘** Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ p’raps you’re right; only some- 
how I don’t want a job!’’ I shrugged my shoulders. 
**No,’’ he continued, quite without asperity in his voice. 
‘“No, I’m not a lazy chap. I was up at four this 
morning, and I’ve walked from Rye! . That’s 
a good step on a day like this! No, it isn’t that! I 
don’t think a job’s good enough! ’”’ 

I asked him to explain, adding some foolishness 
about the dignity of labor, which I am afraid amused 
rather than inspired him. I detected that from the 
expression in his eyes. He did not say anything to 
indicate that he thought I was babbling nonsense. His 
manner was quiet and gentle and courteous, as though 
he found life so odd that he could not lose his temper 
about it, or be boorish even to those who were boorish 
to him. 

‘*T used to think that,’’ he said, simply, ‘‘ and 
p’raps it’s true. Only I didn’t think so the day I gave 
it up, and I don’t think so now. I don’t suppose I ever 
shall! ’’ 
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““ Why did you give it up?’’ I asked. 

“I often wonder about that myself! You see, it 
was like this! I was employed in a warehouse. Went 
there as a lad to run errands, and worked my way up 
to porter. I was getting twenty-three bob a week, and 
I worked from six in the morning till six at night! ’’ 

** Pretty long hours,’’ I admitted. 

‘“Oh, I dunno. There’s lots worse than that.’’ 

‘Of course,’’ I said, ‘‘ it was a regular job, and 
you were pretty safe, I suppose. Not like those poor 
devils of casual laborers! ’’ 

** That’s true enough ! 
My wife thought I was one of the lucky ones! ”’ 

‘* Dead, I suppose? ”’ 

‘* No, not that I know of! ”’ 

“You mean re 

‘* Deserted her, yes! ”’ 

‘You don’t expect me to admire you, do you?”’ 

‘No. We had four youngsters, but two of them 
Consumption! ’’ 

‘* And what happened to the other two? ”’ 

‘‘T don’t know. She looked after them, I s’pose. 

She was a good sort of woman, you know. 

that. I s’pose I did wrong by her! ”’ 

‘‘You’re a pretty bad lot,’’ I said, with some disgust. 

‘Yes, I s’pose some people would think that. 
P’raps | am, only somehow——-well, it’s hard to tell, isn’t 
it?’ 

I said that the matter was clear enough to me. 

‘“ Yes, I know,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you have to be a 
thing before you can understand it properly. That's 
what I think! ”’ 

‘** But why,”’ 
everything and take to this sort of life? ’’ 

‘Well, that’s just what’s so hard to explain. You 
see, I’m a steady sort of achap asarule. I don’t drink, 
or anything of that sort! ° I can’t help wonder- 
ing why I did it, and I can’t make out why I don’t go 
back again. That’s what beats me. I often think of 
my wife, only somehow she don’t seem to belong to me! 
You know! It’s like as if I was looking in somewhere, 
and she was inside and I was out; and Well, 
I suppose, it’s how the dead thinks of the living, can’t 
feel the same about ’em somehow, as they did when they 
was alive. It’s odd, you know! ’”’ 

I saw that he was in the mood for speculation, and 
I allowed him to ramble on without interruption. 

“T went down to the warehouse one day just the 
same as I always did. Caught a workmen’s tram and got 
there as usual. There wasn’t anything special about the 
day. Just an ordinary day. I had my dinner in my 
pocket, wrapped up in a bit of newspaper. I remember 
it just the same’s it was yesterday. 
cold sausage, and I meant to buy a cup of cocoa at a 
shop near the warehouse. 





died. 





I often thought that myself. | 


I often think | 


I said urgently, ‘‘ did you throw up | 


Some bread and a | 


There was a chap sitting | 


beside me in the tram, reading a paper, and he said to | 


me, ‘ This Smelton case is a bit hot, isn’t it?’ and I 
nodded my head, and said, ‘ Yes, it is,’ and he said 
something else which I forget, and then he got off the 
tram and I followed him. I don’t remember rightly 
what happened after that, but I can recollect having my 


dinner and saying to myself, ‘ Not: much of a meal this | 


fora man!’ and it wasn’t, you know! Bread and cold 
sausage! Of course, she couldn’t help it! Probably | 
didn’t have anything at all herself! And then | 


I suddenly felt. what a silly game it all was. 
I to myself, slogging at it like this twelve hours every 
day for twenty-three bob a week. Bread and cold sausage ! 
Twenty years I’d been at it, mind you, and that was all I 
was getting. And no chance of getting any more. That 
was what knocked me over! 
another twenty years and be no better off at the end of 
them than I was then. No prospects! Every day the 
same! Six to six! Twenty-three bob a week. Bread 
and cold sausage. God, said I, what a life! 

And then I just gave up! I went and drew my money 
—it was pay-day—and I cleared off. I sent half of it 
to her, and said I wasn’t coming back again. I was fed 
up!’ 

He got up from the grass and collected his goods. 


I might go on working | 


Fancy, says | 


| 
| 





‘* And that’s how it was,’’ he said, standing in front 
of me, and looking like one who seeks for explanations 
of things which cannot be explained. ‘‘ It just came 
over me like that, and I can’t make it out, and I don't 
suppose I ever shall. It’s funny, you know, that’s what 
it is; but funny things do happen sometimes.”’ 


St. Joun G. Ervine. 





Communications. 


LORD KITCHENER’S RULE IN EGYPT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Lord Kitchener has not yet been twelve 
months in Egypt, but his rule: has already been dis. 
tinguished by a suppression of free speech and of 
a free press and by an unparalleled application of 
coercion. One after another the national newspapers 
and national leaders have been struck at. It has 
had one piquant result which ought to cover English Liberals 
with shame. Whilst under Abdul Hamid, the young Turks 
used Cairo as a centre where they could plot for liberty in 
peace ; under the rule of Lord Kitchener in Egypt the con- 
verse is happening. Egyptians are flying to Constantinople 


‘as to a haven of freedom, and are beginning to conduct 


the campaign for Egyptian liberty from the shelter of a 
Constitutional Turkey. 

In December last “ Al Alam,’ the National organ, was 
suppressed for three months under the drastic Press Law 
decreed in 1909, on the model of a coercionist law of 1881. 
This Law or Decree—for in a despotic State all laws are 
such—takes power to the Government to suppress any paper 
it chooses. It has been freely used against the Nationalist 
press and the Nationalist press alone. A few weeks ago the 
‘“‘Wadiinil’’ of Alexandria was suppressed. On the sup- 
pression of “ Al Alam,” its editor, Sheykh Shawish, went to 
Constantinople and started an Arabic paper there. This 
has now been prohibited in Egypt, where it had a large circu- 
lation, though the ‘‘ Egyptian Gazette’’ complains, as one 
might guess, that the prohibitior. is ineffective. 

Two months ago a prosecution was launched against 
Mohammed Farid Bey, Ali Bey Kamel, and Ismail Bey 
Hafiz. The former, the leader of the National Party, was 
charged with having delivered a speech at the general con- 
gress of his party, on March 22nd, “tending to weaken the 
confidence of the nation in the Government and to incite 
them against it’’; the two latter were charged with having 
published the speech in their newspapers. The text of the 
incriminated speech has recently been published in “ Egypt,” 
the organ of the Egyptian Committee, and in the “ Egyptian 
Gazette,” of Alexandria, of April 19th. It may be said at 
once that the speech is considerably milder, as well as more 
measured, than the ordinary effort of Mr. Bonar Law against 
the Liberal Government at home. The “ Egyptian Gazette” 
singles out, as a peculiarly wicked charge, the allegation that 
the Government opposed “every scheme, however beneficial 
to the country, if the Nationalists were found to have a hand 
in it,’’ a statement of such obvious and even banal truth that 
one would scarcely have thought it worth making at all. 
Indeed, Farid Bey’s speech was a quite ordinary and even 
commonplace oration, inculcating on the artisans the need 
of forming co-operative unions, and ending with an appeal 
for a Constitution and a condemnation of the Press Law. 
Here are two paragraphs which give the keynote of the 
speech :— 

‘The one remedy for these evils is a Constitution. Raise 
your voices to demand it—else there is no hope of preventing 
the downfall of our country into slavery. Do not forget the night 
classes for the teaching of the laboring class to read, write, and 
reckon. These institutions teach men their duties and their 
rights. They would serve to diminish crime in the village 


The Provincial Councils have neglected this simple means.” 
* * * * * * * 7 

“ Friends! the General Assembly meets on Monday. It # 
the only body that at all represents us. The nation expects it 
to demand the restoration of our rights, as it has demanded it 
before, and not to forget the foremost right of all, our Constitu- 
tion. The Assembly has never ceased demanding the Constitu- 
tion since 1904, and unanimously at its last meeting. It demand 
also the abolition of the Press Law placing our newspaper 
at the mercy of the Government. That law, first declared in * 
time of revolution, 1882, has been enforced to its extreme limits 
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since, although now there is no danger, and the country is 

peacefully demanding its lawful rights.” 

When the prosecution was commenced, Farid Bey, who 
had once been imprisoned before, got away to Constantinople. 
On April 30th, in his absence, he was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labor. Ali Bey Kamel and 
Ismail Bey Hafiz were each sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment, without hard labor. Farid Bey, so far, is safe 
from Lord Kitchener on the soil of a free Mohammedan 
State. 

Meanwhile, Lord Kitchener has launched another ukase. 
He has prohibited entrance, circulation, or sale to “ Egypt,” 
the organ of the Egyptian Committee, of which Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt is Chairman, a paper published in London, owned 
and written by British subjects. The cause of this prohibi- 
tion is, no doubt, the fact that “ Egypt’ attacks the British 
Agent’s policy and exposes such instances of coercion as 
have been mentioned. The reason put forward is that the 
articles in the paper are “ undoubtedly calculated to create 
disturbances of public order,’’ though Sir Edward Grey is 
good enough to add that “there has been no disturbance up 
to the present time attributable to the articles.” It is only 
a minor matter that to carry out this prohibition effectively 
will involve tampering with postal packets in Egypt, a pro- 
ceeding which Mr. Herbert Samuel, only twelve months ago, 
solemnly declared was never resorted to by the Egyptian 


Post Office.—Yours, &c., Freperick Ryan. 


[The series of communications on “ Liberalism in the 
Village ’’ will be resumed next week.—Ep., Nation.] 





Letters to the Editor. 


“THE COMING QUESTION OF THE LAND.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Most readers of THe Nation will welcome and 
be thankful for your powerful advocacy of Land Reform. 
Hitherto the efforts of Liberalism in this direction have not 
done much. Mr. Hemmerde won North-West Norfolk 
because he understood what he was talking about. He put 
the economic side first, and then proceeded to demonstrate 
the inevitable results of economic reforms. 

Liberalism has, up to now, pinned ite faith to mere 
administrative efforts which, as might be expected with very 
unsound economic conditions, have in practice proved more 
or less futile, mainly more. 

It is the fashion for Liberal politicians to shy at real 
land reform; only few understand it, and yet the solution 
of the problem is quite simple. Small holdings and housing 
Bills are mere incidents, merely supplementary. 

The form of procedure should be as follows; it may 
sound drastic, but it is necessary. We have to choose whether 
we are to have a well-cultivated, prosperous countryside, 
with all the inestimable advantages this would confer on 
the national life generally, or the preservation of the present 
vested interests. 

Land reform in its highest sense involves: (1) The taxa- 
tion of all unimproved land values, as a substitution for 
the present iniquitous system, which in various forms 
penalises enterprise of every kind, and encourages 
inefficiency. This would also fix an economic value on land 
which none could dispute, and economic pressure to use all 
land for its best purpose, which no owner could evade. 

(2) The abolition of the privileged laws, such as the 
game laws and the law of primogeniture. 

(3) The establishment of land courts, at any rate as 
courts of appeal between landlord and tenant. 

(4) Security of tenure and compensation for disturbance, 
subject to the tenant fulfilling his own obligations. 

_ Having done these things, for the tenant, having also 
relieved the landowner from the worst system of taxation the 
world has ever seen, a minimum wage could be imposed on 
them for the benefit of the laborer, say, a pound a week, 
exclusive of his house and garden. 

_ This could be paid then, but it would be useless, and 
it would do more harm than good, to try and establish it 
under present conditions. I write as one who has studied 
both the practical and economic side of the land question. 
I know the agricultural laborer well, and employ a good 











many. As a rule, he is adverse to small holdings; but he 
wants a decent cottage, a good garden, and a fair wage, 
and he might have all these, to the lasting good of agricul- 
ture and the country, if it were not for the parasitic interests 
that now prey upon the land. 

The tithe alone on the land I hold, would suffice to 
pay two shillings more a week to all the labor employed 
thereon. This is the laborer’s contribution to the upkeep 
of the Established Church. 

I have observed, as a member of a County Council Small 
Holdings Committee, that amongst the applicants the 
agricultural laborer is conspicuous by his absence. He 
knows too much. The farm is a factory, agriculture is a 
science, and requires for its full development the co-opera- 
tion of capital and labor, as in other industries, working 
together under fair conditions to both.—Yours, &c., 

T. W Toovey 

King’s Langley, Herts. 

June 8th, 1912. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—The proposal to apply a legal minimum wage to 
English agricultural laborers is, on the face of it, worth 
earnest consideration. Not only are the wages pitifully low in 
some districts, but it seems Utopian to hope for effective 
organisation of the wage-earners in this industry, for the 
obvious reasons that they live scattered over the country- 
side, and have, for the most part, learnt more from a long 
schooling in submissiveness than they have learnt of the 
advantages of mutual confidence. But the effects of minimum 
wage regulation in agriculture are not easy to gauge. The 
problem cannot be reduced, as some of your correspondents 
appear to suppose it can, to a simple question whether rents 
would or would not fall; and, indeed, if the legislation 
suggested is to be safeguarded properly, it must be devised 
after the most searching inquiry has been made into the 
whole subject, both by economic theorists and by agricultural 
experts. Yet, in spite of these difficulties and uncertainties, 
some conclusions may perhaps be reached as to certain 
possible tendencies of State action in this respect. 

1. It seems clear that if rents fell, the effect would not 
be merely to reduce the income of the landlords. The fall 
in rents would indicate a rise in the “ margin of cultivation.” 
It would no longer be profitable for wage-paying farmers to 
cultivate what had previously been “ marginal land.” Again, 
the better lands, in so far as they were cultivated by such 
farmers, would have to be tilled less intensively. In other 
words, the fall in rents would be a symptom of changes in 
conditions, which would involve a reduction in the number 
of laborers employed. 

2. If rents did not fall, farmers would probably be 
driven to methods which required less labor. Pasture- 
farming might be developed at the expense of corn-growing. 
In this case, too, one effect would be that fewer laborers 
would be employed. 

3. As a premium would be put on labor-saving in the 
case of large farms, so a premium would be put upon small 
holdings. The man who had no wages to pay, but cultivated 
his holding with the aid of his family, would secure a sub- 
stantial advantage. This would tend to be the case, whether 
the real incidence of the rise in wages was upon the landlord 
or upon the tenant-farmer. The landlords who failed to 
maintain the rents of large farms at their old level would 
find it more profitable to let their land in small holdings to 
men who paid no wages, and were therefore unaffected by 
the law. Again, as Professor Levy has shown, a decline in 
the comparative profitableness of corn-growing would give the 
smallholder a better chance. Whether the increase in small 
holdings would absorb the actual individuals who were dis- 
charged by the large farmers would no doubt depend upon 
particular circumstances. If the farmers tried to make a 
political demonstration by dismissing the more independent 
and self-reliant among their employees, this might very well 
occur. But even if the older and less competent men were 
turned off, distress would not necessarily follow, for the ab- 
sorption of some men in new small holdings would almost 
certainly create some vacancies in the village economy, and 
these might be filled by the unemployed men. 

4. The development of small holdings might have, in 
time, a considerable reaction upon the management of the 
larger farms. A farmer’s profits depend partly on the level 
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of wages and rent, but partly also on his own ability. And 
it is a well-established axiom that the ability of any class 
depends on the size of the social area from which it may 
be recruited. But as it is hard for a townsman to acquire 
agricultural skill, and as it is, in many districts, almost 
impossible for a farm laborer to attain to the position of 
a large farmer, farming, in some parts of England at least, 
has become almost confined to a narrow hereditary class. 
The increase of small holdings would do something to obviate 
this evil by providing a ladder by which the laborer of talent 
might climb into the position of a large farmer. Thus, 
minimum wage regulation in agriculture might tend, not 
only to increase the number of small farms, but also to 
squeeze out the less efficient large farmers, and to substitute 
for them men of greater ability. These various considera- 
tions are, I think, far from pointing to a condemnation of 
the suggested legislation. But they do suggest certain 
warnings. They suggest that in agriculture, as in manu- 
facture, the danger lies in the probable increase of unem- 
ployment. At the same time, the possibility of small scale 
production in agriculture opens a road to the solution of 
this difficulty, such as is not to be discovered in manufacture. 
The practical conclusion would seem to be that minimum 
wage regulation, if applied to farm laborers, should be 
accompanied by the vigorous encouragement of small hold- 
ings. Even this might not be enough, for the lapse of time 
might be too great and the strain of waiting too severe for 
the displaced labdrers. Yet, if afforestation was begun, even 
on a small scale, at the same time that the minimum wage 
was imposed, this trouble might be surmounted. I am in- 
clined to think that such a method of dealing with it would 
be better than any whittling down of the law by exemptions 
for “slow’’ workers such as were permitted in Victoria by 
the Act of 1903. 

Two more points should be noticed. I have not attempted 
to consider the possibility that the rise in wages would 
increase the efficiency of the laborers, though this might 
seem almost a probability in any district where the wages 
were so low as to involve under-feeding. Secondly, the great 
variation in conditions between different counties, instead 
of complicating the question, should make legislation, if 
anything, easier. With competition so imperfect as it is 
between shire and shire, it should be possible to proceed 
experimentally, and deal with a few ill-paid districts before 
embarking on legislation which was applicable to the whole 
country.—Yours, &c., 

REGINALD LENNARD. 

Oxford, June 8th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—What appears under the heading “ Liberalism and 
the Village,” in your issue of June Ist, is pleasant reading ; 
but in the North it seems “too late.” Scotland is becoming 
depopulated. Three-fourths of Scotland is now a desert. 
Its hillsides are bare of the forests which Britain needs, 
and which Britain will need more and more in the future. 
Its glens are empty of people. Hundreds of fields and 
villages have been flung back into moor. For population, a 
few flunkies and gamekeepers for providing a little amusement 
to pleasure-seekers—such is now the condition of three- 
quarters of this country, the nurse of fighters and workers 
unequalled in the world. 

Let not the Liberal politicians deceive themselves. The 
loyalty of the people of Scotland is awaiting whatever party 
—Liberal, Conservative, or Socialist—first delivers it from 
the infernal game laws which are choking the life out of it. 

If we had had a Parliament in Scotland, for which we 
are beginning to pray, these laws would have been abolished 
half a century ago. They are the ugliest invention of inky- 
blooded clerks and greedy land-hogs. Game-laws of every 
kind were abolished in China many centuries ago, with most 
blessed results. When landowners are deprived of game-laws, 
then they have to make a better use of the land in order to 
make any profit out of it. 

Game-laws are contrary to the law of Nature. The 
feeling that wild animals belong to nobody and become the 
property of whoever kills or takes them is enshrined in 
English common law, and felt in the hearts of honest men. 
It is notorious that poachers may be men of good character. 

No new Act is needed at once. All that is needed for 





a beginning is a little sincerity on the part of Liberal poli. 
ticians—enough sincerity to put a tax of about five shillings 
per acre on all the uncultivated land upon which game-laws 
are now in force, or to which the public are not admitted; 
for, if paths are closed, the game can be preserved without 
game-laws. The tax might be raised by and by, but let 
us start with five shillings an acre. Landowners should be 
free to escape the tax by notifying that the game-laws were 
not enforced, and that the grounds were open.—Yours, &,, 
Davip ALEc WItson. 
June 8th, 1912. 


“THE CRIME OF BEING INEFFICIENT.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I hope you will forget our little feuds so far as 
to let me thank you for your really magnificent article on 
the Feeble-Minded Bill. Dr. Eder has dealt clearly and 
cuttingly with the scientific facts; perhaps the matter is 
even better dealt with shortly and violently, as in the 
admirable letters of Mr. Belfort Bax and Mr. Arthur Berry. 
But please let me have a little space, because I want to 
say something to Mr. Lowes Dickinson. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson wrote, I fancy, to the effect that 
he was not able to judge as an expert; but he understood 
the experts were agreed. I beg to contradict Mr. Lowes 


‘Dickenson ; I give him the lie; I tell him to his false face 


that he is much better able to judge than all the experts 
in Bumbledom ; and I would far rather leave it to his judg- 
ment, if he would only consent to use it. It is not a ques- 
tion for experts. Experts have nothing to do with whether 
a thing is absurd on the face of it. A specialist may have 
a claim to tell me that he has counted all the lamp-posts 
in my street, while I have not. A specialist has no claim 
to tell me that he has counted all the Chinese pagodas in 
my street. I have counted them myself, and there are none. 
I have also (with the same result) counted the arguments 
for an utterly vague weak-mindedness being hereditary 
among the poor. It is not a question of whether we have read 
the evidence, but of whether we should believe the evidence ; 
of whether, properly speaking, there can be any evidence. 

Suppose the House of Lords (or some such body) 
examined experts about whether a tendency to bursts of 
impatience was hereditary or not. I am not an expert, but 
I would very cheerfully send in a report, divided into three 
sections, thus: “(1) I would point out to your lordships that 
the whole human race is liable to bursts of impatience ; so 
there will I predict, be no difficulty about finding impatient 
children whose parents have been impatient; (2) It may 
not have escaped your lordships’ notice that whether people 
are impatient or not depends a good deal on what you do 
to them; and I believe your victims are tested by being 
woken up in the small hours with a squirt; (3) As I learn 
that your lordships (not perhaps in theory, but certainly 
in practice) are conducting your investigations solely in 
the State of Montenegro, with which country you are im- 
perfectly acquainted and very much out of sympathy, I 
think other mistakes will be made.’’ Now this comparison 
is not exaggerated. Substitute for “impatience” the shy, 
sullen air of nescience and apathy, which is a much 
commoner fact among the unfortunate. Substitute for the 
squirt the cursed cockatoo voice and style of the lady 
slummer and amateur inspector. Substitute for the national 
memories of Montenegro the real secrets and prejudices of 
the poor, and the picture is exact. They are smashing civil 
liberty because something they cannot define (weak- 
mindedness) may be something they don’t understand 
(hereditary) in people they don’t know—the English people. 

Dr. Eder, as I have said, has wholly justified himself 
ever the scientific facts—but really, is it not strange it 
should be needed? Is there not a short cut of instinct out 
of the Island of Dr. Moreau? Eugenics! That we should 
actually be talking Eugenics? Have we no spiritual noses! 
Are we unaware of such a thing as a spiritual stink? Into 
what tale have we wandered, and in what sort of nightmare 
cities do we walk, where secret powers are given to janis- 
saries for the manufacture of eunuchs? Imagine some man 
who lived on liberty, Jefferson or Charles Fox, walking 
suddenly into such a world!—Yours, &c., 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 
June 12th, 1912. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I find it difficult to write temperately in 
reference to your article of May 25th on ‘“‘ The Crime of 
Being Inefficient.’’ The article is so perverse and its 
conclusions so reactionary, that I am amazed it should have 
been published in a Liberal paper. Instead of endeavor- 
ing to assist in constructive reform you attempt, by 
ridicule and misrepresentation, to prevent anything 
being done. From your article it would seem that the 
Royal Commission on the care and control of the feeble- 
minded had never reported, that Miss Dendy and her 
yaluable pioneer work had never existed, that defec- 
tives had never been successfully boarded out in private 
families in Scotland and in many places on the Continent, 
that no appeal for further powers to deal with the feeble 
in mind had ever been made by Poor Law Authorities, 
Magistrates, Guilds of Help, Rescue Workers, and all 
those working for social advancement. 

I propose, however, to refer to only two statements 
in your article, which seem to me to require correction :— 

“The discipline of an institution, whose inmates are 


unfree, must necessarily be a prison discipline, based upon 
punishment and the straight-jacket.” 


This statement is untrue; it is, moreover, ungenerous, 
if not actually insulting, to those now laboring on behalf 
of the mentally defective in asylums, penitentiaries, retreats 
for inebriates, and reformatories. It is a cruel statement, 
as it will give needless pain to those whose relatives are 
now under care, and, at the same time, it will tend to 
increase the prejudice in the minds of the public against 
many institutions doing valuable work. 

I am aware that it is not easy to draw the line between 
punishment and the deprivation of certain pleasures. If 
a guard is placed before a fire it may be said that the 
child is punished because he can no longer play with 
fire. I am also aware that violent persons have to be 
restrained in some way from injuring themselves or others ; 
but, apart from verbal quibbling, your statement that the 
discipline of an asylum is based upon punishment and the 
straight-jacket is devoid of truth. Do you seriously mean 
that nurses and other officers have no methods of influencing 
their patients other than the exercise of brute force or the 
threat of punitive measures ? 

Secondly, you say :— 

“But all the experience which medical observation has 
lately accumulated goes to show that the difference at birth 
bstween one baby and another may largely be remedied with 


care. . . . The defects of the parent count for little if the 
conditions after birth can be equalised.” 


It is difficult to imagine that any person seriously 
believes these statements to be true. Surely we all know that 
mental characteristics are transmitted from parent to child, 
just in the same way that physical ones are so transmitted. 
That marvellous improvement attends improved surroundings 
is universally recognised ; but if you are to be believed, there 
can be little mental weakness where children are reared 
properly, and the crime of being inefficient almost 
exclusively concerns the poor and ill-bred. 

I am no apologist for some of the Eugenic teachings of 
the day; I am sorry that the Bill under consideration pro- 
poses to place mental defectives under the supervision of the 
Home Office; I am fully aware of the difficulty of defining 
feeble-mindedness, and that any form of words will break 
down under criticism, in just the same way as when an 
attempt is made to define insanity ; but I am not deaf to the 
marticulate appeal of the feeble-minded girl exploited for 
gain by an abandoned mother, nor do I fail to hear the cry of 
the miserable, incompetent weakling, struggling against a 
social order which has no place for him. I therefore welcome 
the Bills before Parliament as attempts to remedy an urgent 
need.—Yours, &c., 


Beprorp PIeRce. 
York, June 11th, 1912 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—Your article on “ The Crime of Being Inefficient ” 
and the correspondence which appears in this week’s 
Nation have certainly raised some very interesting and im- 
portant points. I cannot help thinking, however, that in 





this criticism of the Mental Defectives’ Bill the distinction 
between (1) the object which it is hoped to attain by the 
Bill, and (2) the means by which the Bill endeavors to 
attain that object, has not always been clearly kept in view. 
As regards (1), the object of the Bill is to prevent those who 
are very distinctly below the normal in intelligence from 
having children, and this is surely an end with which all who 
are not confirmed anti-Eugenists must be in sympathy. 

There can be little doubt to those who have impartially 
studied the question that one of the chief causes of economic 
distress in Great Britain, and indeed in almost every other 
country, is over-population. In these circumstances, it 
is desirable to impose a strict limit upon our powers of 
reproduction. The more intelligent classes in the com- 
munity have for long been gradually taking this ksson to 
heart, as has been shown by the steadily falling birth-rate. 
They are, however, prevented from enjoying the full fruits 
of their prudence and foresight by the indiscriminate multi- 
plication of the less intelligent, who, unable to support their 
numerous progeny themselves, leave them as a burden and a 
drag upon the more able members of the nation. This being 
so, it is surely right that some restriction be placed on the 
undue increase of the inefficient. As regards (2), it is a very 
different question as to whether the provisions of the Mental 
Defectives’ Bill afford a desirable means of bringing about 
such restriction. It is certainly in accordance with the 
principles of true Liberalism that the freedom even of mental 
defectives should be interfered with as little as possible by a 
measure of this kind, and there seems no doubt that a great 
improvement in the present state of affairs could be brought 
about by means other than those of segregation. The more 
intelligent members of the community, who have long since 
adopted the rule of limiting the rate of increase among them- 
selves, seldom condescend to inform their less intelligent and 
fortunate brethren of the moral need for such a limitation, or 
of the means by which it can be most easily achieved. If the 
necessity for limitation of births were more energetically 
preached, the requisite knowledge more generally obtainable, 
and any infringement of the rule against indiscriminate 
multiplication suitably punished, there are many, even 
among the defective, who could easily be made to abstain 
from reproduction without resorting to any such drastic 
measures as. those contained in the Mental Defectives’ Bill. 
If every effort were made to induce the inefficient voluntarily 
to abstain from reproducing their unfitness, we should be 
able with a good conscience to use compulsion in the case of 
those who were unable or unwilling to behave reasonably in 
this respect. As it is, the harshness of the Bill is largely 
the result of the absence of an adequate public opinion on 
the matter. It is an endeavor to accomplish by force what 
should have been done by education. 

One more point. If we are to have the Bill in anything 
like its present form, it becomes essential that we should 
have some scientific method of diagnosing and measuring 
mental deficiency. The modern science of experimental 
psychology is now in a position to supply such a method. 
Although much work, no doubt, remains to be done in the 
way of selection and standardisation of suitable “ tests,” 
there is no doubt that the psychologist of to-day possesses 
the means of forming a far more accurate estimate of a 
person’s intelligence than is possible by any of the rough-and- 
ready methods at present in general use. Progress in this 
field of research has of late been very rapid, and it would be 
well if our legislators and practical men would consult those 
who have specially devoted themselves to the subject, before 
finally deciding on the details of the Mental Defectives’ Bill, 
or of any other similar scheme.—Yours, &c., 

J. C. FLucet. 
(Dept. of Psychology, University College, W.C.) 
9, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In a letter on the above subject in last week’s 
issue of THE Nation I wrote :— 

“ After all, who are the efficient? Are they not those 
whom the state of things as at present established happens 
to suit? A revolution, a new order—and the Rockefellers and 
Harmsworths might be the inefficients, and the Chattertons, and 
William Blakes, and Francis Thompsons the ‘ successful ’ men.” 
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But your proof-reader changed efficient into inefficient, and 
so made nonsense of the paragraph. ° 

The few disinterested persons who defend the Bill do 
so by pointing out that the worst clauses can be amended. 
But, amended or not, they have exposed the disquieting fact 
that the framers of this Bill care nothing for liberty. Men 
who do not believe in liberty are dangerous. 

A summary of the Bill ought to convince all English- 
men that freedom and such a law are not to be enjoyed 
together. 

To WuHom IT witt Appty. 

Feeble-minded persons; that is to say, persons who may 
be capable of earning their living under favorable circum- 
stances (not incapable, notice, but capable), but are incapable 
through mental defects existing from birth or from an early 
age: (1) Of competing on equal terms with their normal 
fellows; or (2) of managing themselves and their affairs 
with ordinary prudence. : 


METHOD OF APPLICATION. 

Any relative or friend may make a private application 
by petition to a judicial authority for an order. Such 
petition shall be accompanied by two medical certificates, 
or by a certificate that the alleged defective has refused to 
submit to medical examination ; and by a declaration signed 
by petitioner and one other person, who may be one of the 
persons giving medical certificate. 

Proceedings kefore judicial authority may, if the judicial 
authority (a fine word, I suppose, for a magistrate) think fit, 
be conducted in private. Appeal may be made to the High 
Court. 

The defective may be sent to a licenced institution con- 
ducted for profit, or to a State institution. Existing prisons 
may be adapted for the reception of defectives ; and in either 
case they are, if they attempt to escape, subject to pursuit 
and capture like ordinary convicts. 

People who support legislation of this kind would 
support anything, even proposals to breed humanity on the 
principles of the stud farm.—Yours, &c., 

Otiver W. F. Loner. 

June 10th, 1912. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your article on “ The First Diet of Universities ” 
will be read with interest by all associated with the uni- 
versities of the new type, so highly extolled by the writer 
of the article. As a statement of the aims and aspirations 
of the most generous and enlightened pioneers in the 
University movement it is admirable; but as a picture 
of the new university in being, it is open to many excep- 
tions. At the present moment the universities stand most in 
need of honest criticism, and their friends should resent, on 
their behalf, even the suspicion of flattery. The indis- 
criminating, and sometimes undeserved, praise which it is 
becoming the fashion among those who desire to decry the 
older universities to lavish upon the new is a real menace 
to the efficiency and healthy development of the latter. 

The new universities, for the most part, have done, and 
are doing, excellent work; but even the best of them are 
far from having attained the educational standards of the 
older English universities. In a long experience of the 
classical departments in the newer universities, I have 
never been privileged to meet your honor student able to 
read Plato “with his feet on the fender, and Lucretius as 
easily as Tennyson.” The number of students taking Greek 
is almost negligible, and even in modern literary subjects, 
the standard of attainment is not, generally speaking, high. 
It is impossible to deal with the article in detail, but it 
may be useful to cite, as an antidote to the panegyric of 
your contributor, two or three passages from the Report of 
the Advisory Committee to the Board of Education :— 


“‘ (1) We have been impressed with what may be termed 
the conglomerate character of most of the Colleges which under 
existing conditions are expected to make provision for non- 
University work (sometimes of an elementary character) side 
by side with their proper activities and greatly to the detri- 
ment of their proper work. We observe that out of 22,000 
students attending Universities and Colleges within our pur- 
view, there are less than 3,000 full-time students who have 
reached or passed the third year of an organised course. The 
disproportion between the volume of true University work and 








that of other work within the Universities is the result partly 
of their previous history, and partly of the imperfect co-ording. 
tion of higher (including technical and professional) education 
throughout the country. It has the unfortunate consequence 
of perpetuating false, views of the scope of a University, ang 
we consider that for the further development of true University 
education a stricter delimitation of the respective provinces of 
the University and the Technical Institute or Secondary Schoo} 
is of prime importance. 

‘“* (2) The question of the government of the Universities 
has necessarily received our attention. Beginning as local or 
municipal institutions, the Universities have become, or are 

ming, national institutions, but it is not clear that the local 
bodies which are associated in the government of the Colleges 
have fully realised the bearing of this change. We desire, how. 
ever, to say that nothing in the course of our visitations gaye 
us greater satisfaction, than the wise and active sympathy 
manifested towards the Universities by some of the Pro. 
Chancellors and other lay members of Council whom we met. 
We should regard it aa highly regrettable if either the academic 
or the local body failed in any case to realise that the complete 
success Of a modern University can only be secured by the 
hearty co-operation of both. 

(3) It is our experience that the attitude of local 
authorities ranges from liberal and enlightened sympathy to 
comething like indifference.” 


No doubt, under competent management, the newer 
universities have possibly a great future before them; but 
it is simple truth—whether palatable or not—that at the 
present moment they lag behind their elder sisters in respect 


to educational ideals and general efficiency. They are, in 


fact, handicapped by the strange anomaly in their consti- 
tution which places their educational policy, curricula, 
award of degrees, and professional appointments in the 
hands of councils consisting, in the main, of business men, 
who enjoy the prestige of such a position, but who are un- 
controlled and unchecked by public opinion.—Yours, &c., 
ACADEMICUS. 
June 13th, 1912. 


MATERNITY BENEFIT AND THE DOCTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—Your medical contributors appear to look on the 
maternity benefit mainly as a means of improving the 
position of the doctors, and seem hardly to realise the facts 
of working-class life. There are other things besides skilled 
treatment at birth which women stand in need of at these 
times. It is urgent that they should have proper nourish- 
ment and help in the house, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether, under the circumstances,, ‘a great and sustained 
effort should be made to persuade expectant mothers to put 
themselves under a medical man.”’ 

Translated into facts, the saving of £1 to £2 beforehand 
means either that there is less food just through the months 
when the mother requires more nourishment, or that the 
extra money is obtained by doing extra work, again at the 
time when rest and care are needed. But, as a matter of 
fact, large numbers cannot save money at all, and have to 
be content with what they can put aside of dry goods, such as 
flour, oatmeal, soap, etc. Midwives have now to undergo 8 
thorough training, and it is certainly a matter for considera- 
tion whether a woman who cannot save £5 would not be doing 
far the best for her own and her child’s health, by employing 
a midwife only, by supplying herself with adequate milk and 
eggs, and by obtaining help in the house to look after the 
children, the cooking, and the washing. 

Nor do your contributors realise that, from the woman s 
point of view, it is a serious mistake that the Maternity 
Benefit can be claimed to pay the fee of a doctor called in by 
a midwife. At present it is becoming increasingly the 
practice for such fees to be paid by some local authority (as 
at Manchester, to which your contributors refer), and this 
practice should have been made compulsory and universal. 
The local authority then obtains repayment by degrees, & 
method which presses much less hardly on the family than 
the unexpected taking of a large proportion of the maternity 
benefit, on which the mother relied for her support while ill. 

Apart from this special arrangement, the advantage 
which the doctors may rightly expect is security for the 
payment of their fee. But if the medical profession 
make the maternity benefit an excuse for raising their fees 
or for bringing pressure on religious administrators of 
charities to secure employment, the only benefit given by the 
Act to non-wage-earning married women—will be greatly 
reduced in value. . 
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The danger is a real one, because these women cannot 
become members of Approved Societies, and there is no pro- 
yision, therefore, for elected representatives of this class to 
sit on the local Insurance Committee which will make 
arrangements with the doctors and control the administra- 
tion of maternity benefit for deposit contributors. The 
attitude of these Committees will have a strong influence on 
the question of maternity fees, indirectly if not directly. 
It is all-important that, in every possible way, public opinion 
and administrative pressure should be exerted to secure to 
the mother the fullest benefit of the maternity money.— 
Yours, &c., 

Litian Harris (Assistant Sec., 
Women’s Co-operative Guild). 
66, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 
June 10th, 1912. 


MIDDLE-CLASS LIBERALISM: A PROTEST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Although it is a matter for congratulation that 
North-West Norfolk has been retained for the Liberal Party, 
the reduction of nearly 500 in the majority does not surely 
justify the complacent tone of assurance of your article of 
the 8th inst. You would have us believe that the Liberal 
Party is still in the hey-day of its strength and popularity, 
and that our opponents remain nothing more than a 
“quantité negligeable.’’ 

With all deference to you, I should say that the present 
was one of the most critical times that Liberalism has ever 
had to face. The backbone of the Liberal Party has always 
been what is known as the “ great middle class.’’ It is on 
this class that the prosperity of the country as a whole 
rests. It is the votes of this class which can swing the 
pendulum right or left, and it is just this class which has 
reason for the most profound dissatisfaction with the present 
Government. It is the middle class which, quite out of 
proportion to any other, is called upon to pay, pay, pay for 
all these schemes of amateurish social legislation, with 
which we are at present being inundated, and it is the one 
which gets the least benefit from them. The middle class 
has a profound dread and distrust of Socialism, and the 
way that the Government is pandering to its Socialist 
allies is giving the man in the street much food for thought. 
He has nothing to thank the Government for. No “ rare, 
refreshing fruit” has been offered to him. He finds his 
financial burdens becoming greater every year; he finds the 
country in an unprecedentedly disturbed condition ; he finds 
the enmity between class and class getting deeper and 
deeper ; and he finds the whole sense of security and safety 
in the country disappearing. He is disturbed and dismayed 
by vast political changes being thrust upon the country at 
break-neck speed. He is justly alarmed at the weak way 
the Government are dealing with strikes and disturbances 
of the peace, which are upsetting his very existence, and 
he finds that during all these years that he has given an 
unswerving support to the Liberal Party he has been care- 
fully put aside in all schemes for social amelioration, and 
that his burdens, instead of being lightened, have increased 
tenfold. To add to his discontent and soreness, he is now 
called upon to face an extraordinary amount of trouble and 
anxiety in connection with an imperfectly-considered 
and incomprehensible Insurance Act, which is likely to 
make his whole existence a perfect nightmare. It seems 
more than probable that this Act will be the final nail in 
the coffin of the Liberal Party. Unpopular alike with 
masters and men, mistresses and servants, it is certain to 

, In its present form, a cause of never-ending friction and 
trouble. I know from my own experience in Scotland of 
dozens of hitherto absolutely loyal Liberals who, through 
dissatisfaction with the Insurance Act, have pledged them- 
selves either to abstain from voting at the next election, 
or to vote for the Unionist candidate. From what I have 
heard from organising secretaries and officials in other parts 
of the country, this feeling of bitter dissatisfaction and dis- 
content is very widespread indeed. In snubbing and neglect- 
ing the middle class at every opportunity, the present 
Government have played into the hands of their opponents. 
The middle-class voter’s distrust and dislike of Tariff 
Reform will not weigh in the scales with his distrust of 
this Government of disturbers of the peace. 





In conclusion, I have never understood why the Con- 
servatives should abuse Mr. Lloyd George. If they only 
knew it, he is one of the greatest assets they have ever had. 
Yours, &c., 

Mippue-Ciass LIBERAL. 

Uplands, Bridge of Allan, N.B. 

June 11th, 1912. 





THE CHARACTER OF JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your interesting article on Rousseau calls atten- 
tion to Mrs. Macdonald’s endeavor to remove certain stains 
from his memory. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
glad to know of Champion’s “ Rousseau et la Révolution 
Frangaise,’’ a work of unusual interest, which aims at dis- 
proving all connection between the philosopher of Geneva 
and the horrors of '93.—Yours, &c., 

G. P. Goocu. 

South Villa, Campden Hill Road, W. 

June 10th, 1912. 


LIBERAL POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—My attention has only lately been drawn to Mr. 
Richard Jebb’s letter to you of January 15th last on the 
above subject. Mr. Jebb therein says that he is seeking 
“evidence of Liberal sympathies with the Union policy 

of earlier date than the summer of 1906.”’ I venture 

accordingly to send you an extract from my opening speech 
in the Buteshire By-election of the early spring of 1905. 

“I am afraid that a Liberal Government would not be able 

to abrogate the Transvaal (Immigration) Ordinance; but at least 

it could give to South Africa a form of self-government: not a 

tinkering with self-zovernment, but a full and free Federal 

Constitution for the wnole country, with subordinate Parlia- 

ments for the five different colonies. That granted, I would 

reserve for the consideration of such a Federal Parliament this 
question of indentured labor.’’—(‘‘ Glasgow Herald,” February 

25th, 1905.) 

—Yours, &c., 
Norman LaMont. 

Knockdow, Toward, Argyleshire, 

June 10th, 1912. 


IRISH UNIONISTS AND HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is a question whether your article “ The Chance 
of Irish Unionism ”’ of the 8th inst. does not under-estimate 
the prospects of Unionists—Protestant Unionists—under 
Home Rule. It certainly omits one fact which will secure 
for them in the South and West, if not a preponderance, such 
as they have in the North, still a very effective influence in 
the Irish Legislature and in the formation of a sound public 
opinion. 

Trade, commerce, and enterprise in the Catholic parts of 
Ireland are mainly in the hands of Protestants, and in 
exercising them, Protestants enjoy the hearty goodwill of 
their Catholic countrymen. They not only enrich them- 
selves and benefit the community, but by the practice and 
experience of their callings they acquire a financial sagacity, 
an instinct of stability, a knowledge of what will endanger 
property and what will secure it, that will make every man 
who has anything to lose regard them as his guides, philo 
sophers and friends. Amongst those who have something 
to lose may be mentioned the farmers and tenant purchasers, 
a pretty numerous body, and if Protestant business men 
enter cordially into the practical working of Irish affairs, 
they will receive not only sympathy but political recognition 
and support from the cultivators, who are by no means 
destitute of common sense. 

A hundred or a hundred and twenty years ago, Catholics 
took a more active part in trade and commerce than at 
present. Social ambition, leading to the professions and to 
the fatal temptation of becoming a landlord, has lessened 
their commercial enterprise, and other causes have con- 
tributed. I have no doubt that after the first and most 
critical (or uncritical) stage of democratic legislation and 
administration has passed, a Home Rule Government will be 
eager to inquire how far the secondary education of Catholics 
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has unfitted them for trade and commerce. In the mean- 
time, the active business men among them are not a few, 
and they, too, will be only too glad to co-operate with their 
Protestant commercial brothers. 

Protestants on this side of the Boyne will find that 
what my great and respected leader and colleague, Mr. 
Butt, thought and preached is true—namely, that Home 
Rule will secure to intelligent members of their creed, willing 
to take an active and sympathetic part in the administration 
of Home Rule, when it comes, an influence, social and 
political, far more honorable and enduring than their co- 
religionists possessed in the evil days of ascendancy.— 
Yours, &c., Ricuarp O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

8, Palmerston Park, Dublin, 

June 11th, 1912 


RUSKIN’S UNIDENTIFIED QUOTATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—On page 372 of this week's Nation, among 
Ruskin’s unidentified allusions, you mention “ With blood of 
Kings and Queens.’’ Surely this is an inaccurate quotation 
from Keats’s “ Eve of St. Agnes’”’ (stanza 24), where, on the 
stained-glass casement, ‘A shielded scutcheon blushed with 
blood of Queens and Kings ’’?—Yours, &c., 

E. Gurney Satter. 

66, Ladbroke Road, W. 

June 9th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—“ If water chokes, what will you do after it?” 
quoted in this week’s Nation (p. 372) comes from Aristotle’s 
“ Ethics,” Book VII., ch. 2, 1145a35: “To the man without 
self-control may be applied the proverb, ‘ When water chokes, 
what must we drink to wash it down?’ For if he were 
persuaded of the rightness of what he does, he might have 
been persuaded to change his mind and so have ceased doing 
it. But as it is he is persuaded of the rightness of one 
course, and, nevertheless, follows another.’’—Yours, &c., 

L. R. STRaANGEWays. 

Mapperley Lodge, Nottingham. 

June 9th, 1912. 


DISENDOWMENT IN WALES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Do English Nonconformists realise that, whilst it 
may redress some abuses, the main result of the passage 
of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill will be to divert £173,000 
a year from religious to secular purposes? 

The body using these funds to-day may not meet with 
our entire approval, but we cannot deny that the money 
is devoted to religious uses. 

As a descendant of the leader of the Secession of 1662, 
as a member of a family which for 250 years in Wales has 
been notable for its Nonconformity, and as the son of a life- 
long Liberationist, I, perhaps, shall not be accused of bias. 

Our family has suffered too much in the past from the 
Church in Wales for us soon to forget its record. But neither 
revenge nor a desire for social equality are adequate reasons 
for Christians helping to attack the cause of religion 
generally. 

Every educated Welshman to-day knows—and many 
admit in private—the change that has come over the Church 
in Wales and the honest efforts which it has made during the 
past twenty years to live down its record and minister, often 
with inadequate means, to the religious life of the nation. 
The splendid work of the Nonconformist bodies and the fact 
that the Church numbers barely half the population among 
its adherents seem no reasons for diverting its funds to 
non-religious uses, however excellent, still less to old age 
pensions, as Mr. Ellis Griffiths promised his constituents. 
Disestablishment may be, and is, demanded by many sincere 
lovers of religion, but disendowment of any portion of 
Christ’s Church can be defended by no earnest Christian, 
however justifiable to politicians. 

While there is much to be said for disestablishment, the 
disendowment portion of the Bill reveals its true origin, and 
as a matter of common knowledge is considered both un- 
necessary and unjust by more than one member of the 
Liberation Society itself.—Yours, &c., 

A LisErat NonconrormIst. 


THE NATION. 














—_____ 


SIGNOR GIOLITTI AND ENGLISH 
LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—By a grievous error, 5,000 instead of 5,000,000 
illiterates has been printed in the last paragraph of my letter 
making nonsense of it. Pray make the necessary correction 
in next week’s issue in any effective way you can,— 
Yours, &c., 

T. Oxey. 





Poetrp. 


THE COUNTRY OF “ FOUND-EVERYTHING.” 


In the country of “ Found-Everything,” 
Palaces rise not high: 
The gates are open wide, 
No sentinels standing by. 
In stables are no horses, 
No beautiful elephants show, 
No lamps of scented oil 
Burn while soft winds blow! 
The women—ah! the women— 
They wear no jewels on hair, 
The golden turrets in temples 
Are nowhere visible there. 





On sides of lovely walks, 
The sward lies deep and green; 
The limpid stream hard by 
Displays its crystal sheen. 
A hut, with a hedge round it; 
There creepers twine and coil, 
And all day long the bees 
In flowers buzz and toil. 
In the morning the passers-by 
Go to their work and sing, 
In evening they come unpaid, 
In the land of “ Found-Everything.”’ 


In the courtyard of her hut 
Sits the girl at hot noon-tide. 
She hums a tune as she spins, 
The shades fall at her side. 
In fields the new paddy shoots 
Wave in the breeze all day. 
An unknown scent or sound 
Brings on a sudden dismay ! 
The deep heart of the sky 
To the woodland’s bosom doth cling, 
And whoever goes goes singing 
In the land of “ Found-Everything.” 


The merchants’ boats pass by, 
They sail on far away, 

They touch not here for bargain, 
They rest not here one day. 

The soldiers march with victory, 
Their banners stream in the sky, 

Their monarch stops not here, 
As his chariot rolls hard by. 

Travellers from distant lands, 
Whom here chance does bring, 

They fail to see what’s there, 
In the land of “ Found-Everything.” 


No rush and hurry in streets, 
No din in marts, no noise. 
Here build thy peaceful hut, 
O, poet! take thy choice! 
Lay down this weary load, 
Wash thy dirt off here, 
Set thy guitar in tune, 
_ And see what treasure is near! 
Spread out thy tired feet, 
And rest when birds drop wing, 
*Neath the sky lit up with stars, 
In the land of “ Found-Everything.”” 


[Translated from the Bengali of Rabindra Nath Tagore.) 
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The GHorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The New Irish Constitution.” Edited by Professor J. H. Morgan. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“The Old Irish World.” By Alice Stopford Green. (Macmillan. 
4s. net.) 

“The Widow in the Bye Street.” By John Masefield. (Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Memories of James McNeill Whistler.” By Thomas R. Way. 
(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 


“Liberalism and the House of Lords: The Story of the Veto Battle, 


1832-1911." By Harry Jones. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“J, M. Synge: A Critical Study.” By P. P. Howe. (Secker. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading.” By Douglas 
Knoop. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

“Lee, the American.” By Gamaliel Bradford. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Day of the Saxon.” By Homer Lea. (Harper. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“How ’Twas: Short Stories and Small Travels.””’ By Stephen 
Reynolds. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


“The Daughter of Brahma.” By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 
“Le Cénacle de Joseph Delorme.”” Tome I., “‘ Victor Hugo et les 


Poétes.”” Tome II., ‘‘ Victor Hugo et les Artistes.” (Paris: 
Mercure de France. 15 fr.) 
“Les Dieux Ont Soif.”” Roman. Par Anatole France. (Paris: 
Calman-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 
“Naturgewalten in Hochgebirge.” Von W. Penck. (Stuttgart: 
Strecker. M. 2.50.) 
*% es ¥ 


Mrs. MEYNELL is engaged upon a “ Life of the Virgin,” 
which will be illustrated from a large number of pictures 
in color by Mr. R. Anning Bell. It will be published in 
the autumn for the Medici Press by Messrs. Macmillan. 

* * * 

Tue same publishers will also have ready in the autumn 
a biography of George Frederick Watts, which Lady Watts 
has now practically finished. Except for a little volume by 
Mr. Bateman, in Messrs. Bell’s “Miniature Series of 
Painters,’ and some “extra numbers’”’ issued by the 
illustrated journals, few biographies of Watts have appeared. 

x * * 

An important American work on “ The Initiative, Refer- 
endum, and Recall,’’ is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Appleton. It explains the principles and method of direct 
legislation, and gives the arguments for and against the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, together with the results 
of their working in those places where they have been 
adopted. Among the contributors are President Lowell, of 
Harvard, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, and Pro- 
fessor Haynes. 

* = * 

“THe MANCHESTER PouiticraAN (1750-1912)” is the title 
of a history of the political thought of Manchester since the 
cotton trade made it an important centre, written by Mr. 
G. B. Hertz, and to be published within the next couple 
of weeks by the Manchester University Press. In the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, Manchester was noted for 
its dislike of reform and reformers of every description ; but 
towards the beginning of the nineteenth century a change 
took place, and Peterloo made Manchester a Radical centre. 
Mr. Hertz deals with Hunt, Bamford, and other Manchester 
leaders, as well as with the Manchester School, of which 
he gives a full account. 

* * ¥ 

Tue “Life of Sir Roger L’Estrange,” by Mr. Kitchin, 
announced by Messrs. Kegan Paul, should prove an enter- 
taining volume and throw a good deal of light on the early 
history of journalism. L’Estrange, says the late Dr. Gar- 
nett, “has a permanent place in history as the first ‘able 
editor,’ who not only made his journal the vehicle for 
Political discussions, and availed himself of regular news- 
letters, but employed a regular staff of assistants to collect 
news.” His “Intelligencer” and “News” had but a brief 
existence, for though they were only started in 1663, they were 
crushed out by Muddiman’s “ Gazette”’ at the end of 1665. 

Estrange was, however, consoled by a pension from Charles 
Il. and permission to retain his appointment as licenser of the 
Press, the duties of which office, we are told, he carried out 
Ma rigorous manner. Dr. Johnson claimed for him the 
Position of being the first writer on record who enlisted him- 
‘lf under the banner of a party, and regularly defended 











it, right or wrong—a precedent that, of course, no modern 
journalist would dream of following. 
* * * 

Ir L’Estrange was the first “able editor,’’ he can with 
equal justice be called the founder of the political pamphlet 
in this country. The diction of his pamphlets—which were 
all in support of the Stuart and Tory cause—is said by 
Macaulay to be “not without keenness and vigor,’’ though 
“ coarse, and disfigured by a mean and flippant jargon which 
then passed for wit in the green-room and the tavern.”’ 
Macaulay goes on to speak of his “ferocious and ignoble 
nature,’”’ but a different estimate of his character was 
formed by Clarendon and Pepys, both of whom praise his wit 
and conversation. L’Estrange’s other literary activities 
included several translations, among them renderings of 
ZEsop’s “ Fables,’’ Erasmus’s “ Colloquies,’’ the “ History of 
the Jewish War’”’ by Josephus, Bona’s “ Guide to Eternity,”’ 
and a number of improper French novels. 

* + * 


Novetists in search of material might still turn with 
profit to the “Causes Célébres,’’ or reports of famous 
French criminal cases, which were largely drawn upon by 
Alexandre Dumas, but contain a large store still available 
for literary manipulation. In the meantime, Mr. Stoddard 
Dewey comes forward with a collection of true tales drawn 
from this source in his “ Four French Adventurers,” pub- 
lished last week by Messrs. Nelson. Mr. Dewey’s title seems 
to have been suggested by Mr. Austin Dobson’s charming 
little volume, “ Four Frenchwomen,”’ but it belongs to the 
class of which Mr. Whibley’s “ Book of Scoundrels ”’ is the 
best example. The four adventurers whose record Mr. 
Dewey gives us, all of whom lived in or about the Napoleonic 
era, are “the ingenious Monsieur Collet,” a master of the 
art of robbery without violence; Pierre Coignard, who per- 
sonated the Count de Sainte-Héléne and brought off a number 
of artistic burglaries; Charles of Navarre, one of the crowd 
of claimants to be the lost Dauphin; and Louis de Marsilly, 
a brave and hot-headed soldier of fortune. In all cases 
Mr. Dewey has supplemented the information given in the 
“ Causes Célébres”” by other documents, and his book makes 
an interesting addition to the number of true stories of 
adventure. 

* ¥ x 

A curious literary incident is told by Mr. Dewey in one 
of his notes, on the authority of Professor Wigmore, the 
author of a great legal work on evidence. It appears that 
the plot of Poe’s “ Murders in the Rue Morgue’”’ has been 
printed in Germany as a genuine French cause célébre, and 
fathered on a French judge, with a reference to the “ Gazette 
des Tribunaux”’ of an earlier date than Poe’s story. The 
account had so real an air that some critics on the 
track of literary ‘“sources’’ came to the conclusion that it 
was this case that provided Poe with the materials from 
which his story was constructed. The matter was only 
cleared up by a thorough search, which proved that the 
references were false, and that the German account differed 
from the official record of the police-officer whose name had 
been imported from real life into the story. The incident 
shows some of the pitfalls that lie in the path of literary 
research, but it is satisfactory to know that Poe’s gift of 
imagination and analysis has been vindicated. 

+ . * 


Wuite speaking of Mr. Dewey’s book and of real stories 
of adventure, we should like to draw attention to a selection 
from the “Memoirs of Miles Byrne,’’ containing the 
chapters relating to Ireland, and recently issued by Messrs. 
Mauneel under the title of “ Notes of an Irish Exile of 1798.’’ 
Miles Byrne’s “ Memoirs” were first published in Paris 
in 1863, and were reprinted a few years ago by Messrs. 
Maunsel, with an introduction by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 
Their author, after taking part in the Irish Rebellion of 
1798, and sharing in Emmet’s rising of 1803, escaped to 
France, where he joined the Irish Legion, and fought for 
Napoleon in half the countries of Europe. When the 
Restoration came, he was dismissed the French service, but 
after the “three days of July” he was recalled, and held 
high command in the first expedition despatched for the 
liberation of Greece. His “Memoirs ’’ are well worth read- 
ing, and the chapters reprinted in the “Notes”’ give a 
stirring account of ’98 and a full description of Emmet’s 
unlucky attempt. 
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Rediews. 
THE VALUE OF HELLENISM. 


“The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us.” 
LIVINGSTONE. (Clarendon Press. 6s. net.) 





By R. W. 


“ ConTINUALLY laid aside—it is too tremendous and fatiguing 
for the world to live up to; continually rediscovered—for the 
world cannot live without it: that is the history of the 
Greek genius.’’ Such is the judgment of Mr. Livingstone, 
whose analysis of ‘The Greek Genius and its Meaning to 
Us’’ has been recently issued by the Oxford University 
Press. Fatiguing, because it looks at life with a directness 
that our sensitive eyes, for whose comfort its ugliness and 
injustice and agony are so carefully covered up, cannot bear 
without blinking; because it sees the good and the bad 
together in the same cold, clear light of reason, health and 
blue skies and seas, argument and song, “laughter and the 
love of friends,’ together with earthquake and plague, the 
ragged shivering poor, war and broken hearts, sickness and 
death ; because it refuses to look only at the good, or to turn 
from the bad for comfort to a visionary unknowable world 
where all the crooked things shall one day be made straight ; 
yet Hellenism is indispensable, “the world cannot live 
without it ’’ ; it leaves the ruins of Greece to conquer the mind 
of Rome, it lies hid in Byzantine libraries through the long 
Dark Ages, only to break out suddenly, reborn as it were, 
and, spreading swiftly over Europe, take a hold on its 
culture which, unless the nightmares of a relapse into bar- 
barism come true, will never now be loosed. In spite of all 
the rumors that the humanities are being ousted from educa- 
tion by the “ practical ” studies that have money in them, 
this hold of Hellenism on European thought has never been 
stronger than it is to-day. 

There is more than one reason. The scientific study of 
Greek life and thought has advanced rapidly since Grote and 
Thirlwall first began to write Greek History in any proper 
sense of the words. New light has been thrown on dark 
places, new documents have been discovered, by the young 
sciences of Archeology and Excavation. Travel in Greek 
lands, now so easily achievable, and books and photographs 
have made the physical background of Greek life a reality 
to an ever-widening circle. Reality, indeed, is the essential 
note of the new Hellenism. A generation ago the ancient 
Greeks seemed dim and far-away to most of us. Their world 
was wrapped in the same kind of misty romantic atmosphere 
as shrouds the figures of King Arthur or the Volsungs. It 
was peopled according to fancy with Greco-Roman statues, 
half come to life, and moving stiffly through a paradise of 
nectar and ambrosia, or with naked savages, whose pagan 
lusts ought only to be mentioned for the purpose of showing 
what the world was like before the coming of Christianity. 
But now we are getting to know them as they were, just 
men and women as real and human as ourselves, but so 
supremely gifted that in the space of three or four centuries 
they lifted their civilisation from the welter and chaos of 
barbarism to one of the supreme heights of the world. 

Happily for us, during the later stages of this astonish- 
ing achievement, some of their great men wrote down their 
“criticism of life.’” We have been poring for generations 
over the fragments of that incomparable literature, and now 
at last the dust of the study is beginning to clear away, we 
are making the great dead speak in a language we can under- 
stand, we are learning from their lips the secret of their 
success. And the closer we come to a truthful appreciation 
of their outlook, the more intensely modern it appears to be 
—too sane, too direct, too human, ever to grow stale—and 
the more awakening and fortifying its teaching in the face 
of present-day problems. 

This more thorough understanding of the Greeks is the 
last and chief cause of the new renaissance of Hellenism ; 
and it is mainly due to the work of two scholars, in Germany 
of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, in England of Gilbert Murray. 
Three years ago we acclaimed the latter’s appointment as 
Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford: we knew what a 
revitalising force he would bring to bear on the old home of 
Greek learning, for we had learnt from him, as from no 
other, the nearness and reality of Hellenism. Above all, he 
had revealed the moral impulses that inspired its achieve- 


| ments, “ the kind of ideal that Athens in her own mind hag 
formed of herself.’” He had made us feel in his “Gg 
Literature’’ something of the spirit that breathed th 
all that company of writers. One of their greatest he had 
raised veritably from the grave, as only the magic of his 
fine scholarship, his imaginative sympathy, his own poet's 
gift could do it. We heard Euripides singing of the idea] 
Athens as her “ Band of Lovers,”’ Pericles and his immorta| 
fellows, saw her :— 

“They are hungered, and lo, their desire 

With wisdom is fed as with meat: 


In their skies is a shining of fire, 
A joy in the fall of their feet,” 


where “ Harmony, sown as the flowers, Grew gold in the 
acres of corn,’’ and men were aflame with “ Strong Loves of 
all godlike endeavor, Whom Wisdom shall throne on her 
throne.” A®gean sunshine over all the land, harmony and 
wisdom and joy among men, what a vision, and how remote 
from our world of grey clouds and city smoke and social 
discord! Was not this the glamor of fairyland again? But 
we turned the pages, and the same poet, who could con. 
template the vision of society as ‘it could be, as indeed it 
had been at Athens for one marvellous generation, was 
facing the weakness and blindness that kept it, and stil] 
keeps it, from its due inheritance ; the bestiality of war, the 
bitter sufferings of the woman and the slave, the ruin done 
* by reckless egoism, by lust and hate, greed and cruelty and 
superstition. We were in fairyland no longer. 

The same interpreter, who had shown us this Greek 
spirit when the touch of autumn was already on it, had 
revealed it also in the freshness of its spring. There isa 
new meaning in the “Iliad” now. Behind the glorious con- 
fidence of the epic spirit, the fiery narrative of the mighty 
deeds of gods and men, the thrill of combat, the joy of living, 
we can detect those earlier Greek poets jealously weeding 
out from their great national heirloom, as the generations 
passed, the traces of the primitive savagery from which their 
race had so recently emerged. 

Such was the new interpretation of Greek literature with 
which Professor Murray came to Oxford, as the embodiment 
of a force “ making for the progress of the human race,” ofa 
spirit that insisted on looking straight at the facts of life, 
not afraid to appreciate the good and determined to efface 
the bad, and, above all, of the reflections and aspirations 
of real human beings like ourselves, struggling through the 
same difficulties towards the same goal. This was stimulat- 
ing food for every scholar who had not quite shut his study 
door upon the world; and the results of it are clearly 
apparent in the two chief contributions that Oxford scholar- 
ship has recently made to our understanding of Hellenism. 
Both confess, though the reader could detect it for himself, 
their debt to Professor Murray; both have learnt to “look 
on Greek thought as a living thing,’’ both are intensely in- 
terested in the problems of modern life and have written 
their books not so much to enlighten academic circles as to 
expound the value and meaning of the reborn Hellenism to 
the general public. Mr. Zimmern’s “Greek Common- 
wealth” deals with the political and economic: side of 
Athenian life. With a wealth of knowledge and a brilliance 
of style, which have been warmly appreciated by English 
and Continental critics alike, he describes the development 
of the Greek city-state to its acme in the democracy of fifth- 
century Athens. To him the finest achievement of the Greek 
spirit is Athenian city-state patriotism. It was their pas 
sionate devotion to the Commonwealth that inspired that 
unparalleled gathering of artists and writers and statesmen. 
So keen was the sense of public duty that no fewer than one 
citizen in every four was engaged in actual service of the 
State. “They spend their bodies, as mere external tools, it 
the City’s service, and count their minds as most truly theit 
own when employed on her behalf”’; so much even the 
enemies of Athens were bound to admit. Class-feeling died 
in the fellowship of a common cause. “ Wealth to us,” said 
Pericles, “is not mere material for vainglory, but an oppor 
tunity for achievement ; and poverty we think it no disgra 
to acknowledge, but a real degradation to make no effort to 
overcome.”” Nor was their inspiration a purely selfish 
patriotism ; they felt themselves the missionaries of all the 
highest ideals of Hellenism ; Athens was to realise them, n0 
for her own sake only, but for the betterment of the whole 
civilised world as they knew it; she was to be “ the 
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WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS 





“SPRING DAYS: A Novel. 
By GEORGE MOORE, 


Author of ‘‘ Esther Waters.” 6s. 


A LOST LEGIONARY IN 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Colonel HAMILTON BROWNE, 
Author of “‘ With the Lost Legion in New Zealand. Demy 8vo, 
lllustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE AEROPLANE IN WAR. 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and 
HARRY HARPER. 


Uniform with “The Aeroplane, Past, Present, and Future,” by 
the same Authors. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The grim possibilities of the war aeroplane, which are now 
dearly foreshadowed, such as the bomb-dropping havoc of well- 
disciplined aerial squadrons, are carefully dealt with, as is the 
eventual use of weight-carrying machines for the transport of 
troops, and the important Naval aspects of aviation—which our 
Admiralty is just now beginning to realise. 


LETTERS TO MYSELF. 
By A WOMAN OF FORTY. 


Crewn 8vo, 5s. net. 

“A remarkable book. The collection of letters is admirably 
written; the sentiment is delicately handled and artistically 
treated; the story of the life which is unfolded in this way 
never becomes wearisome ; the personality of the writer always 
holds the reader by its simplicity and honesty, while the true 
literary merit of the writing adds immensely to the pleasure of 
the reader.” —Daily Graphic. 


SOME GERMAN WOMEN 


AND THEIR SALONS. 
By MARY HARGRAVE. 


Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Germany has produced some intellectua] heroines, compara- 
tively little known outside their own country, whose names 
stand worthily beside those of noted women of other nations. 
The book gives a picture of their lives and the times in which 
they lived, with extracts from their sayings and writings. 


A YEAR’S GARDENING. 
By BASIL HARGRAVE. 


With 32 Illustrations from Original Photographs. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

As a means of acquiring the habit of daily gardening this 
book is invaluable—it gives a series of jobs for each day of the 
year. In addition, it has chapters on all sorts of general 
information concerning the garden, with an alphabetical list of 
flowers, &c., and useful notes on cultivation; the whole being 
tendered complete by a good index. 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF 


SONGS AND LYRICS. 


_ By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
With Full-Page Coloured Illustrations, and End Papers in Full 
Colours by MAXFIELD PARRISH. Cloth gilt, with picture 
cover in colours, 94 by 7}. 12s. 6d. net. 























THE FARMER’S LIBRARY. Vol. IV. 


FARM DAIRYING. 
By LAURA ROSE. 


A Practical Handbook. 80 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


SWITZERLAND IN SUNSHINE 
AND SNOW. 


By E. B. D’AUVERGNE. 
Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
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J. M. SYNGE 


A CRITICAL STUDY by P. P. HOWE 


This is the first full and detailed examination of 
Synge’s work to be published. Just ready. With 
a hitherto unpublished portrait in photogravure, 
from a painting by J. B. Yeats. Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 


“An able essay in criticism.”— 
Times Literary Supplement. 





HENRIK IBSEN 


A CRITICAL STUDY by R. ELLIS ROBERTS 


“It is a careful and thoughtful piece of criticism,” 

says the “Daily Telegraph,” “one which will be 

found acceptable by readers who see an inexhaust- 

ible theme of interest in the great Norwegian poet 

and his work.” 

With a frontispiece in photogravure. Demy 8vo, 
7/6 net. 





CARNIVAL, by Compton Mackenzie, 


the most successful novel of the day, is now in 

its Sixth Edition, completing 15,000 copies for 

England and the Colonies (excluding Canada). 

Third American Edition. Obtainable Everywhere. 
Price 6/- 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


System may work. 


THE CARE COMMITTEE AND es. 64. net.) 
THE CHILD AND THE PARENT Douglas Pepler 


“Mr. Pepler is not only valuable in the practical and 
technical treatment of his subject: he shows that he has 
understood the root-principles which must be grasped if any 
good end is to be achieved. . . It would be impossible to 
put the conditions of the problem in clearer or better 
words.”’"—Evening News. 








MEMORIES OF TWO WARS 
Brigadier-General Frederick Funston, U.S.A. 


Photogravure Portrait and 32 full-page Illustrations by 
F. C. YOHN. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This adventure, and every other described, is full of 
interest; the entire narrative is given in a pleasant soldierly 
way, and is very well worth reading. The battle-scenes are 
word-painted quite admirably, so that the reader has the 
conditions of every moment clearly brought before him.’’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS 
Edited by A. Wyatt Tilby 











JUST PUBLISHED. VOL. IV. 


THE AMERICAN TROPICS (6s. net.) 


Volume LV. deals with all the British settlements in the tropics; 
in the West Indies, South America, West and East Africa, and 
Asia; concluding with a chapter on the ebb and flow of 
Imperialism in the Victorian Age. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


Vol. I. AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583-1763 4s. 6d. net 
Vol. Il. INDIA, 1600-1826 4s. 6d. net 
Vol. Ill. CANADA, 1763-1867 6s. net 


OTHER VOLUMES IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
CONSTABLE & CO LTD London: 10 ORANGE ST WC 
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of Hellas.’’ Here, surely, is much to shake the complacency | patrons of the comic; but Lady Gregory has gone to reality 


and stir the emulation of modern democrats. 

The other book is of a different type. Mr. Livingstone 
does not attempt a detailed study of any special field of 
Greek life; he tries to define the general “ Lebensan- 
schauung”’ of the Greeks, their way of viewing life; he 
searches their literature, examines the attitude of typical 
Greeks like Pindar and Herodotus, and so tries to analyse 
the essential qualities of the Greek genius. Sense of Beauty, 
Freedom, Directness, Humanism, Many-sidedness, Sanity, 
these are the “ Notes of Hellenism,” but of these Directness, 
or what is almost the same thing, Freedom, is dominant :— 

“The Greek Sense of Beauty does, perhaps, stand apart. 

But the others depend, like links of a chain, from the Greek 
Freedom as their outward or negative, and Greek Directness 
as the inward or positive, condition. Because their view of 
life was not dominated by theological or political tyranny, and 
because they looked at the world ‘ directly,’ the Greeks became 
Humanists. For Man met their direct gaze as the obviously 
present, supremely real thing in the world. And because the 
Greeks were Humanists they were Many-sided. For Man, when 
you look at him, clearly is a creature with many sides, and if 
you wish to do him justice you must treat him as such. And 
because they were direct in their view of him they were also 
Sane. Directness is really the secret of Greek literature. 
The beauty of that literature is simply the beauty of the re- 
presentation of some event or emotion which has been felt with 
vivid exactness and pictured in a full clear light. Its weight 
and depth are simply the gifts of writers who have looked 
straight at life and put down exactly what they saw there, 
exactly as they saw it.” 

It is this Directness, this straight-looking that makes 
Hellenism so fine a tonic for our present age. It is an age of 
uncertainty and contradiction. Science has achieved 
amazing triumphs, but no widespread enthusiasm of 
humanity, no general sense of social duty, no live religion 
of love and fellowship has taken the place of the old dogmatic 
faith which science has destroyed Material wealth is vastly 
increased, but so is the unfairness of its distribution. Social 
unrest at home, jealousy and mistrust abroad, an obvious 
want of straight looking and hard thinking, and yet the mass 
of the people is lethargic or irresolute, and its latent 
idealism inoperative. The root of the mischief seems 
to be that, as a nation, we are afraid of Directness. 
We decline to look straight at the horrors of the 
slums, at the annual death-roll from starvation, at the 
great company of maimed and diseased and imbecile 
born of largely preventable conditions. And some 
of us are still capable, if we see these things at all, of 
murmuring shibboleths about the rectification of this life’s 
evils in the next, or blasphemies about the irredeemable 
viciousness of men, and so relapsing into comfortable 
acquiescence and inaction. For putting such blindness and 
cowardice to shame, for strengthening our efforts at remedy 
and reconstruction, there is a crying need of the Greek 
directness and courage and belief in humanity. So real for 
us are the meaning and value of Hellenism. 





LADY GREGORY. 


“Trish Folk-History Plays.” 
2 vols. 10s. net.) 


By Lady Grecory. (Putnam. 


Ir was Mr. Bernard Shaw, we believe, who, discussing the 
rowdy reception of the Irish players in some of the American 
theatres last year, spoke of Lady Gregory as “ the greatest 
living Irishwoman.”” She is certainly a remarkable enough 
writer to put any generous critic a little off his balance. 
Equal mistress in comedy and tragedy, essayist, gatherer 
of the humors of folk-lore, imaginative translator of heroic 
literature, venturesome translator of Moliére, she has con- 
tributed a variety of grotesque and beautiful things to Anglo- 
Irish literature greater than any of her contemporaries. She 
owes her chief fame, perhaps, to the way in which, along 
with Mr. G. A. Birmingham and the authors of “ Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” she has kept alive the tradition 
of Ireland as a laughing country—at least, as a country in 
which Laughter has frequent occasion to hold both his sides. 
She surpasses the others in the quality of her comedy, how- 
ever ; not that she is more comic, but that she is more com- 
prehensively true to life. Mr. Birmingham gives us farce 
with a salt of reality ; Miss Somerville and Miss Ross, prac- 
tical jokers of literature, turn to reality as upper-class 


| 





as to a cave of treasure. She is one of the discoverers of 
Ireland. Her genius, like Synge’s, seems to have opened 
its eyes one day and seen spread below it the immense ge, 
of Irish common speech, with its color, its laughter, and its 
music. It is a sort of second birth which many Irish mej 
and women of the last generation or so have experienced, 
The beggar on the road, the piper at the door, the old people 
in the workhouse,: are henceforth accepted as a sort of 
aristocracy in exile. Lady Gregory obviously sought out 
their company as the heirs to a great inheritance—an inheri. 
tance of imaginative and humorous speech. Not that she 
plundered them of their fantastic tropes so greedily as 
Synge did. She studied rather their common turn of phrase, 
its heights and its hollows, its exquisite illogic, its passionate 
underflow of poetry. Has she not herself told us how she 
could not get on with the character of Bartley Fallon in 
“Spreading the News,’’ till one day she met a melancholy 
man by the sea at Duras, who, after describing the crosses 
he endured at home, said: “ But I’m thinking if I went to 
America, it’s long ago I’d be dead. And it’s a great expense 
for a poor man to be buried in America.’’ Out of sentences 
like these—sentences which show the genius of the note-book 
—she has made much that is most delightful in her plays, 
Her sentences are steeped and dyed in life, even when her 


_ situations are as mad as hatters. 


Someone has said that every great writer invents a new 
language. Lady Gregory, whom it would be unfair to praise 
as a great writer, has at least qualified as one by inventing 
a new language out of her knowledge of Irish peasant speech, 
This, perhaps, is her chief literary peril. Having discovered 
the beautiful dialect of the Kiltartan peasantry, she was not 
content to leave it a peasant dialect—as we find it in her 
best dramatic work, “Seven Short Plays”; but she set 
about transforming it into a tongue into which all literature 
and emotion might apparently be translated. Thus, she 
gave us Moliére in Kiltartan—a ridiculously successful piece 
of work—and she gave us Finn and Cuchullain in modified 
Kiltartan, and this, too, was successful, sometimes very 
beautifully so. Here, however, she had masterpieces to 
begin with. In the first volume of “Irish Folk-History 
Plays,’’ we find her embarking, not upon translation, but 
upon original heroic drama, in the Kiltartan language. The 
result is unreality—as unreal as if Meredith had made a 
farm-laborer talk like Diana of the Crossways. Take, for 
instance, the first of the plays, ‘“Grania,’’ which is founded 
on the story of the pursuit of Diarmuid and Grania by Finn 
MacCool, to whom Grania had been betrothed. When Finn, 
disguised as a blind beggar, visits the lovers in their tent, 
Grania, who does not recognise him, bids him give Finn this 
message from her :— 

“Give heed to what I say now. If you have one eye is 
blind, let it be turned to the place where we are, and that he 
might ask news of. And if you have one seeing eye, cast it 
upon me, and tell Finn you saw a woman no way sad or 


afraid, but as airy and high-minded as a mountain-filly would 
be challenging the winds of March! ”’ 


We flatly refuse to take the high-minded mountain filly 
seriously as a tragic heroine, and we confess we hold Finn 
equally suspect, disguised as a beggar though he is, when he 
speaks of himself to Grania as a hard man—“ as hard as 4 
barren step-mother’s slap, or a highway gander’s gob.” 
After all, in heroic literature, we must have the illusion of 
the heroic. If we can get the peasant statement of the heroic, 
that is excellent ; its sincerity brings its illusion. But a mere 
imitation of the peasant statement of the heroic, such as Lady 
Gregory seems to aim at giving us in these sentences, is a 
pinchbeck and unreal as Macpherson’s “Ossian.” It 
reaches a grotesque absurdity when at the close of Act IL. 
Finn comes back to the door of the tent and, in order to st? 
up Diarmuid’s jealousy, says :— 

“It is what they were saying a while ago, the King of 
Foreign is grunting and sighing, grunting and sighing, aroun 
and about the big red sally tree beside the stream!” 

To write like that, we fear, is to use not a style buts 
jargon. 

If you want a standard of reality with which to com 
pare these passages of Abbey-Theatre rhetoric, you have only 
to turn to Lady Gregory’s own notes at the end of her volumes, 
where she records a number of peasant utterances on Trish 
history. Here, and not in the plays—in the tragic plays, * 
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any rate—is the real “ folk-history” of the book to be found. 
One may choose, as an example, the note on “ Kincora,” 
where someone tells of the Battle of Clontarf, in which 
Brian Boru defeated the Danes :— 


“Clontarf was on the head of a game of chess. The 
generals of the Danes were beaten at it, and they were vexed. 
Tt was Broder, that the Brodericks are descended from, that 
put a dagger through Brian’s heart, and he attending to his 
prayers. What the Danes left in Ireland were hens and weasels. 
And when the cock crows in the morning the country people 
will always say: ‘ It is for Denmark they are crowing; crowing 
they are to be back in Denmark.’ ”’ 


Lady Gregory reveals more of life—leaping, imaginative 
life—in that little note than in all the three acts about Grania 
and the three about Brian. It is because the characters in 
the plays in the second volume are nearer the peasantry in 
stature and in outlook that she is so much more successful 
with them than with the heroes and heroines of the tragedies. 
She describes the plays in this volume as “ tragic comedies ”’ ; 
but in the first and best of them, “The Canavans,’’ it is 
difficult to see where the tragedy comes in. “The Canavans ” 
is really a farce of the days of Elizabeth. The principal 
character is a cowardly miller, who ensues nothing but his 
own safety in the war of loyalties and disloyalties which is 
destroying Ireland. He is equally afraid of the wrath of 
the neighbors on the one hand, and the wrath of the 
Government on the other. Consequently, he is at his wits’ 
end when his brother Antony comes seeking shelter in his 
house, after deserting from the English Army. When the 
soldiers come looking for Antony, so helpless with terror 
is the miller, that he flies into hiding among his sacks, and 
his brother has to impersonate him in the interview with 
the officer carrying out the search. Obviously, the situation 
lends itself to comic elaborations, and Lady Gregory misses 
none of her opportunities. She flies off from reality at a 
tangent, however, in a later scene, where Antony disguises 
himself as Queen Elizabeth, supposed to have come on a 
secret visit of inspection to Ireland, and takes in both his 
brother and the officer (who is himself a Canavan, Anglicised 
under the name of Headley). That is a sheer invention of 
the theatre; it turns the play from living speech into 
machinery. “The Canavans,” however, has enough of 
present-day reality to make us forgive its occasional stage- 
Elizabethanism. On the whole, we think that its humors 
gain nothing from their historical setting. 

“ The White Cockade,’’ the second of the tragic comedies, 
is a play about the flight of King James II. after the Battle 
of the Boyne, and it, too, tends to be lifeless and mechanical 
an so far as it is historical. King James himself is a good 
«<omic figure of a conventional sort, as he is discovered hiding 
in the barrel; but Sarsfield, who is meant to be heroic, is 
all joints and sawdust; and the mad Jacobite lady is a 
puppet who might have been invented by any writer of 
plays. “ When my ‘ White Cockade’ was produced,” Lady 
Gregory tells us, ‘I was pleased to hear that Mr. Synge 
had said my method had made the writing of historical 
drama again possible.” But surely, granted the dramatic 
gift, the historical imagination is the only thing that makes 
the writing of historical drama possible. Lady Gregory 
does not seem to us to possess the historical imagination. 
Not that we believe in archeology in the theatre; but, 
apart from her peasant characters, she cannot give us the 
illusion of reality about the figures in these historical 
plays. If we want the illusion of reality, we shall have 
to turn from “The White Cockade” to the impossible scene 
outside the post-office and the butcher’s shop in “ Hyacinth 
Halvey.” As for the third of the tragic comedies, “The 
Deliverer,”’ it is a most interesting curiosity. In it we have 
‘an allegory of the fate of Parnell in a setting of the Egypt 
of the time of Moses. Moses himself—or the King’s nurs- 
ling, as he is called—is Parnell; and he and the other 
characters talk Kiltartan as to the manner born. “The 
Deliverer” is grotesque and, in its way, impressive, though 
the conclusion in which the King’s nursling is thrown to the 
King’s cats by his rebellious followers invites parody. The 
second volume of the plays, even if it reveals only Lady 
Gregory’s talent rather than her genius, is full of odd and 
entertaining things, and the notes at the end of both these 


volumes, short though they are, give us the franchise of a 
wonderful world of folk-history. 
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AN OLD-WORLD’S WONDER. 


“Stupor Mundi: The Life and Times of Frederick IL, 
Emperor of the Romans, King of Sicily and Je 
(1194-1250).” By LioNEL ALLSHORN. (Secker. 16s, net.) 


Or the rulers of Europe in the age before Dante, the two 
most eminent figures were a great saint and a great sinner, 
The royal saint, Louis IX., is still in the mouths of men ; 
Joinville’s biography, which is a classic, has secured hig 
memory. The name of the Emperor Frederick II., which 
stank in the nostrils of the Church, is much less familiar, 
and the comparative oblivion which has overtaken him may 
be ascribed to the fact that no faithful Joinville recorded his 
life. He was a far more interesting man than Saint Louis; 
his career was more varied and exciting; his intellect was 
brilliant, his audacity supreme; and, ‘‘ the wonder of the 
world,’’ as he is called by an English chronicler, he made 
a deep and vivid impression on contemporary Europe. | 
suspect that many of us would eagerly sacrifice Joinville if 
we could only obtain in exchange the life of Frederick which 
his friend and adviser, Pietro della Vigna, was the man to 
write. Left an orphan at the age of four, heir to the 
kingdom of Sicily but without a home, he lived in the houses 
of citizens of Palermo for some years, till his enemies were 
defeated by the efforts of Pope Innocent III., who had 


undertaken his cause, and was then restored to the royal 


palace, where he was educated by Moslem savants. Before he 
reached the age of fifteen, he was given in marriage to 4 
woman ten years older than himself, and two years later he 
received from the German princes a summons to the In- 
perial throne. We know hardly more than this bare outline 
of the crowded experiences of his youth. He took the duties 
of government seriously, and if the European situation had 
been favorable he might have inaugurated a period of great 
prosperity for the Sicilian and South Italian lands where 
his heart lay. But his protracted struggle with the Papacy, 
in which he was twice ex-communicated and then deposed, 
was a fatal misfortune for his southern realm, and all that 
he did and planned, as legislator and administrator, came to 
little. 

Mr. Allshorn tells briefly and attractively the story of 
the long conflict, skilfully distilling it from the chronicles 
and the material collected in Kington (Oliphant)’s Life 
which is now out of print. Among the best chapters is his 
account of the Crusade, one of Frederick’s grand audacities. 

“All Christendom stood amazed at the spectacle of an 
excommunicated .Emperor leading a crusade into the Holy 

Land against the express commands of the Pope. It was an 

affront to the Papacy such as no monarch had ever dared to 

offer, a blow at the infallibility of the Vicar of Christ, a direct 
challenge of his position as the earthly mouthpiece of God. 

A crusade was so essentially a religious enterprise, so firmly 

identified in men’s minds with the service of the Church and 

of the Pope as the head of the Church. Yet here was 8 

monarch setting forth not merely unblessed but definitely 

forbidden; and—more cause for amazement still—a monarch 
who was excommunicated, who was under the awful ban of 
the Church, outcast from the fold of the faithful and branded 
with the Curse of God.” 
And to crown Frederick’s wickedness, his sacrilegious enter- 
prise was successful ; he obtained, by negotiation, possession 
of the Holy City which the arms of Richard I. and Philip 
Augustus had failed to capture. 

A too-short chapter is devoted to the Emperor’s legisla- 
tion, his deep interest in learning, his organisation of the 
medical profession, his scandalous Court, and the curious 
anecdotes which were told a propos of his intellectual 
curiosity and theological scepticism. How far his scepticism 
went is a problem which we have no means of determining 
definitely. He was accused both of atheism and of a leaning 
to Islam. Pope Gregory IV. formally charged him with 
having declared that three impostors had deceived the world, 
Moses, Jesus, and Mohanimed ; that two of them died honor- 
able deaths, and the third was hanged. Frederick 
dignantly denied the charge: ‘‘ Far be such blasphemy from 
our lips!’ Are we to accept this repudiation unreservedly! 
We must remember that it was essential for him to profess 
orthodoxy to the world, and his rigorous persecution of 
heretics is no proof that he was at heart an unquestioning 
believer in the doctrines of the Church. To Mohammedans, 
as well as Jews, he was absolutely tolerant, and this was 
one of the complaints against him. His intimacies with 
infidels were supposed to show the cloven hoof. His harem 
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“EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH. 


By F. R. HARRIS. In 2 Vols. With Illustrations. 
24s. net. 


A Book of special interest to lovers of Pepys. 


THE DIARY of FRANCES LADY SHELLEY. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Diary of a brilliant social woman who knew intimately 
Wellington, Byron, Metternich, Shelley, Scott, and Peel. 


JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN. 


By ANNE POLLEN, Demy 8vo. With Illustrations, 
15s. net. 
Ata time when the life of Cardinal Newman is so much under 
diseussion, this life story of one of the most noted seceders 
from the Church of England to that of Rome will arouse special 
interest. Besides Mr. Pollen’s religious life, a full account is 
iven of the secular and artistic work so widely connected with 
is name. 
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Are to be held in the QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, London, W., 
on JUNE 191TH, at 3.30 and 7.30 p.m., to consider 
THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 


The promoters of this meeting wish to bring before the public the 
graver and more serious issues of the Women’s Movement, feeling 
that in the midst of political conflict and social unrest these are 


liable to be obscured. 
PROGRAMME. 

AFTERNOON, at 3.30. Chairman.—Mrs. CREIGHTON. 

1 oe Teaching about Women. The Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Hull. 
2. Apostolic Teaching about Women. Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett. 
INTERCESSORY PRAYER. Rev. R. C. Gillie. 
The Doors will be Closed during Prayer. 

3. The Deepening of Political Life. Mr. T. Edmund Harvey, M.P. 
4. World-wide Significance of the Women’s Movement. Mrs. F. E. 


Willey, M.D. 
EVENING, at 7.30. 
Chairman.—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD. 
1. Chairman’s Address: ‘“ The Religious Aspect of the Women’s Move- 


ment. 
2. The Ethical Aspect of the Women’s Movement. Miss Maude Royden. 
3. How the Women’s Movement may help the cause of Religion. The 
Rev. William Temple. 
4. The Effect of the Women’s Movement on the Education and Ideals 
of Women. Mrs. Creighton. 
§. Citizenship and the Home. Mrs. Runciman. 
ORGAN RECITAL from 7—7.0, by Mr. M. GORDON BURGESS, 
B.A., F.R.C.0., A.G.S.M. 
Tickets for reserved seats 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 64., and 1s. Admission 
free. A collection will be made to defray expenses. 
Applications for tickets should be sent as soon as possible to the 
Hon. Sec., Miss Lucy Gardner, 14, The Parade, Golders Green, N.W. 











The OXFORD COUNTRY: 


Its Attractions and Associations, 


Described by SEVERAL AUTHORS. Collected 
and arranged by R. T. GUNTHER, Fellow of 
Magdalen College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Oxford Country is described in a series of 
Chapters written by those who knew it best. 


Among the Contributors are Dr. Macan, the Master 
of University College, Mr. Blakiston, the President of 
Trinity College, Professor Oman, Professor Poulton, Mrs. 
Gretton, née Miss Sturge Henderson, Mr. T. E. Kebbel, 
Mr. Warde Fowler, Mr. A. Godley, Mr. Aplin, Mr. Druce. 





LORD DUNRAVEN ON 
IRELAND. 


THE FINANCES OF IRELAND before the 
Union and after. An Historical Study. 5s. net, 
Lord Dunraven has made a careful survey of Irish finances 
from the early years of the 17th Century down to the 
present day, and the result is a volume of considerable 
interest to the political student who realises that the solution 
of Ireland’s troubles depends very largely on the view 


which the people of Great Britain take of the financial 
problem. 


THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. Cheaper 
Edition. 6d. net. 

The book indicates the broad principles which, in the 
Pe: of the author, must be recognised if a successful 
effort is to be made to remedy the existing condition of 
affairs which leads to extravagance, fails to secure co- 
ordination, and is out of sympathy with Irish ideas. 








A UNIQUE BOOK BY THE YOUNGEST AUTHOR 
IN THE WORLD. 
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The By-Word of a Child of Three. Described by JOAN 
MAUDE and faithfully recorded by NANCY PRICE. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“T do not know any book which shows the mind of a child 
80 clearly. It will be a joy to all who love beautiful things 
and a valuable help to those who study psychology as 
well. . We have had unconscious philosophy. ere 
we have unconscious satire, all the more biting because 
unintentional. This three-year-old babe has seen how old 
people behave. She makes them live before us. — 

very name is brilliantly descriptive. Every animal has a 
distinct personality of its own.”—The Daily Mail. 
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<4 MARY E. LACY. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
8. net. 

= this book the Florence of Dante is reconstructed, and 

Whatever still remains in the City that serves to throw 

ag: either on the “ Divina Commedia” or the history of 

© Poet is gathered together and given a place in the past. 
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was an offence to Christendom, not so much on general 
grounds as because the ladies were chiefly Oriental un- 
believers. If we take into account his early education, his 
Oriental studies, his cosmopolitan secular temper, and re- 
member, too, that private unbelief was probably more rife 
in the thirteenth century than is commonly realised, we 
cannot consider it improbable that the Pope and public 
opinion had good grounds for charging him with infidelity. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on the Emperor’s 
attitude by the fortified gate which he constructed to defend 
Capua on its northern side against a foe advancing from 
Rome. At the end of the bridge across the River Volturnus, 
just in front of the city, he built a fortress of two towers 
connected by a triumphal arch, which spanned the road. It 
was demolished in 1557, and the remains were hidden in a 
rectangular bastion. Over the arch stood a statue of Capua 
with the Imperial eagle on her heart; above her, the Em- 
peror sat on a throne, and on either side were busts of his 
Ministers, Pietro della Vigna serene, and Taddeo of Sessa 
lowering. The two busts, the head of Capua, and some other 
heads belonging to the decoration, all inspired by antique 
models, were discovered within the bastion in 1875, and are 
now in the Capua museum. In the thirteenth century this 
triumphal gate was, as M. Bertaux has pointed out, a novelty, 
and a novelty almost scandalous. For “no Christian symbol 
sanctified the monument, which looked in the direction of 
Rome,”’ and the gcene seems to have been an apotheosis of the 
Emperor, audaciously designed so as to suggest an 
allusion to the Last Judgment. The secular judge was 
enthroned aloft; on his right, Pietro della Vigna looked upon 
the elect ; on his left, the other Minister bent his brows upon 
the rebels. The city was almost deified. The associations 
of paganism were used to symbolise the triumph of the 
Empire. M. Bertaux is convinced that Frederick’s own 
brain was responsible for the conception of this pagan 
monument. 

In a monograph intended to give a broad impression of 
this amazing sovereign’s work, we miss an account of his 
castles and a mention of the remarkable influence 
of French architecture which has been established 
by M. Bertaux. Mr. Allshorn has only a few per- 
functory lines on the Capuan fortress, and _ even 
fewer on Castel del Monte. He does not mention the 
castles of Syracuse, Castrogiovanni, and Lagopesole. A re- 
production of the bust of Pietro della Vigna would have 
been a welcome addition to his illustrations, and he might 
at least have called attention to the bas-reliefs representing 
Frederick, Yolande, and their two children, on the staircase 
of the wonderful ambo in the Cathedral of Bitonto, executed 
by an Apulian master. 

J. B. Bury. 





WATERLOO! 
“British Battles: Waterloo.” By HILAIRE BELLoc. (Swift. 

Is. net) 

Tue centenary of the conflict which Victor Hugo called a 
change of front of the Universe is nearly upon us. If 
Europe is not engaged in another stupendous war by that 
time, there will be celebrations, speeches, and banquets. 
Much will be said, much written, and Territorials will 
discuss the strategy and tactics of two of the greatest 
soldiers ever born. They will point out their glaring mis- 
takes, their tardiness, their false conjectures, and misguided 
decisions. 

To everyone who wishes to join in the controversy, or 
even to understand what the discussion is all about, we 
earnestly commend Mr. Belloc’s brief monograph. Let 
everyone before entering the society of military men, three 
years hence, get this little book almost by heart. Let 
everyone study the diagrams one by one in exact order. Let 
him work them out in his back garden day by day (there are 
only four days really to be considered), heaping up suitable 
undulations on the tennis lawn, cutting shallow trenches 
for rivers, or marking them with tapes, and representing 
woods with clusters of clothes-pegs stuck lightly in the turf. 
Then, with patches of various-colored cotton, to serve for 
the army-corps, divisions, or even brigades of the various 
nationalities engaged, he will be able to form a perfectly 
accurate and just conception of what really happened during 
the change of front of the universe at Waterloo. He will 


‘ game altogether. 





a , 


be able to meet the military on their own ground, ang 
possibly to defeat them. Or, failing a garden, much might 
be done with a large table, on which the pieces could be 
kept in bivouac during the nights, and at certain moments 
water could be sprinkled from a watering-can to serve for 
the terrible storms and impeding mud through which the 
embattled hosts of Europe once moved. 

For his own sake, however far removed from men of 
blood, the merest layman should read a book like this for 
profit and instruction. It is a bracing intellectual exercise 
like chess, with the excitement of an immense human drama 
added, and all the complications of human temperament, 
weakness, and death. It is true, the effect of character jg 
seen even in chess, but it is far more evident in a campaign, 
and on the field the pieces moved are living things. Let the 
directing minds of a chess-board wish to swing their knights 
to right or left, and the knights swing to right or left and 
stop where they are put. But when at the crisis of June 
16th—the day which Mr. Belloc rightly calls decisiye— 
Napoleon wanted to swing Erlon’s army-corps to the right, 
it swung over one square on the board to the right, and then 
swung forward over another square to the left, and finally 
arrived neither to right nor left, but stopped somewhere in 
the middle. His knight might as well have been a castle 
making two silly moves forward by single squares, out of the 
And then, besides, in war one has to deal, 
not only with human weakness and stupidity in the pieces, 
but with agony and fear. Perhaps, no one who has not 
been present in battles can quite realise what a difference 
such things make. 

Mr. Belloc does not take much account of this element 
of fear, or of personal feelings and sufferings. In the scope 
of his work it would be impossible to include the private 
soldier. Like all military writers, he necessarily treats the 
army-corps, division, or even battalion, as a block of so much 
force to be turned this way or that, to be advanced or retired, 
In strategy, and even in tactics, men must be regarded so. 
The general’s mind must regard them as compact bodies, 
capable of movement, that may dislodge compact bodies of 
the enemy, and no more. But in the generals themeelves, 
Mr. Belloc makes full allowance for the human element, and 
therein, almost as much as in his perfect lucidity and grasp 
of rapidly changing situations, lies the particular value and 
freshness of his book. 

He writes, for instance, of Ney’s fury when he heard that 
Erlon was wheeling to his right to assist Napoleon at Ligny, 
and of his angry counter-order, that he should reverse the 
movement and resume his advance to his left to assist 
himself at Quatre Bras. He shows that, but for this counter- 
order, Napoleon, with Erlon’s help, might have so defeated 
and demoralised the Prussians on that decisive day of the 
16th, that they would have been driven in confusion far 
to the East (as, in fact, he and Grouchy both thought they 
were), instead of retiring North in good order, so as to 
operate with Wellington two days later at Waterloo. He 
also shows that, if Erlon had never thought of wheeling of 
to help Napoleon, but had continued bringing support to 
Ney, he would have come up in time to defeat the English 
at Quatre Bras, and prevent their orderly retirement to 
Wellington’s chosen position on the gentle slope of Mont 
St. Jean. He rightly selects those wavering moves of the 
chess-board “knight,’’ as the crisis of the brief campaign. 
Before that short hour or two, all was possible. Napoleon 


had struck where he had meant to strike—just at the point 


of probable juncture between the two hosts of his enemies. 
If he had overwhelmed either one host or the other, Waterloo 
could not have been fought, and, for a time, Napoleon's 
genius would have triumphed again. But, owing to this one 
mistake, neither Prussians nor English being completely 
overwhelmed, the two forces were able to act in co-operation, 
however late, on the final afternoon of Sunday, the 18th. 
And, commenting on this fatal error, which forms, as it were, 
the turning-point of his book, just as it was the turning: 
point of the campaign, Mr. Belloc writes :— 

“Of course, if war were clockwork, if there were 
human character in a commander, if no latitude of judgmett 
were. understood in the very nature of a great independest 
command, such as Ney’s was upon that day, if there were 
always present before every independent commander’s mest 
vision an exact map of the operations, and, at the same time, ® 
plan of the exact position of all the troops upon it at 80 
given moment—if all these arm-chair conceptions of ¥* 
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pREMIER OIL AND PIPE LINE COMPANY, LTD. 


An Exrraorpinary GENERAL MEETING, to consider a 
scheme for the amalgamation of various important interests 
connected with the oil industry in Galicia, and to increase 
the capital of the company to £3,750,000, was held on the 
12th inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. Mr. E. T. 
BoxatL presided, and said the negotiations had been pro- 
weding for some months; but the interests of the company 
had been carefully protected, and the value of properties 
to be acquired had been calculated on a fair and equitable 
basis. If the scheme went through, the result would be to 
greatly enhance the value of the company Ss present holding, 
and to establish it on such a basis that in the future it must 
take its place among the leading oil enterprises of the 
world. In April last they possessed fifteen producing wells, 
twenty-one in course of drilling, and a very large area of 
undeveloped land, a portion of which had been satisfactorily 
proved to be oil-bearing. The production at the time of the 
circular in April was at the rate of 500 tons daily, and this 
had been maintained to the present time. This was satis- 
factory ; but the board had felt that, in view of the favor- 
able position of the property and the enormous possibilities 
for developments, they possessed the nucleus of a very im- 
prtant undertaking, and that they must look to the further 
welfare of the company. 

The first consideration that influenced them in entering 
into these negotiations was the introduction of adequate 
working capital to develop further the extensive oil territory 
they held. They had very extensive territories, and with 
such a large area, containing such high-grade oil, the share- 
holders would have had reason to reproach the directors 
if they had been content to hold these valuable territories 
and make no effort to find the necessary working capital 
for the purpose of development on a _ proper scale. 
The amount of working capital provided under the 
scheme was £181,000, and, in addition to that, they had 
other resources, making the working capital at least 
£250,000. It was felt that this was ample for present re- 
quirements and energetic development. Another result of 
the scheme would be that they would have an increased 
profit on the crude oil. Possessing, as they would, four 
refineries with a capacity of 170,000 tons of crude oil yearly, 
it would be seen that they would be able to realise full 
market price for that quantity. What seemed to him a 
favorable criticism on the scheme was that none of the 
contracting parties were really satisfied with the terms on 
which they would enter the combine. He thought, however, 
that a fair compromise between the many interests involved 
had been arrived at after very prolonged negotiations. Under 
the present arrangement, it was proposed that the whole of 
the properties included in the combine would accrue for 
profit as from May 1st this year. With reference to the 
issue of preference shares, these had been placed without 
commission, and as they felt that, under the new arrange- 
ment, these preference shares would be very attractive, they 
stipulated that a portion of the purchase price for the re- 
fineries and other properties should be payable either in 
cash or preference shares, and that the privilege of sub- 
scribing for a portion of this issue should be given to the 
existing shareholders of the Premier Oil and Pipe Line 
Company. 

Each shareholder would have the right to subscribe for 
one preference share for every three ordinary shares now 
held. The right must be exercised within ten days after 
the confirmatory meeting. In summarising the benefits of 
the scheme, the chairman emphasised the following 
Pints:—Firstly, economy in administration; and he 
thought that item should prove very considerable. Secondly, 
the development, on a tes scale, of the very valuable 
oil territories held by the company, and also those to be 
tought into the combine. Thirdly, the completeness of 
the organisation provided in the amalgamation, which in- 
cluded the production of crude oil, control of a large number 
of Pipe-lines and storage tanks, the refineries for dealing 
with their own oil, and obtaining the benefits of all 
intermediate profits on the manufacture and _ sales 
of Y-products. And, lastly, the importance of posses- 
sing distributing organisation such as that controlled 
by the Deutsche Erdol Gesellschaft. They considered that, 
— oe mania, they would possess at least seventy-three 
oe Producing and in course of drilling, so that they might 
tasonably anticipate in a very short time a greatly increased 
en and consequent larger profits. For the further 
the pee of ordinary shareholders, it had been provided in 
= rticles that the amount carried to reserve in any one 
year should not be less than 10 per cent., or more than 

per cent., of the net profits earned. 

_ ter some criticism, to which the Chairman replied, the 
utions approving the scheme were carried. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless blend of the finest 
Virginia Tobacco, hand-made. 


10 ror 6d. 50 ror 2/6 
20 , 1/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 
cigarette of the same quality. 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 
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were true, then Ney’s order would have been as undisciplined 

in character and as foolish in intention as it was disastrous in 

effect.” 

So in all campaigns we have the personal element com- 
bining with “the fog of war” to distract all calculation. 
In this Waterloo campaign, the fallacies of the fog of war 
were sometimes almost ludicrous. Within little more than 
a week of the final battle, Blucher wrote that he might be 
kept inactive for a whole year. Within four days of it, 
Wellington wrote that he intended to take the offensive at 
the end of the month. Napoleon, though better informed, 
did not realise the full strength of either of the forces op- 
posed to him, both at Ligny and Quatre Bras. But the 
classical instance of fog is Grouchy’s error in regard to the 
Prussian retreat after Ligny. It was not till the evening 
of the next day (Saturday, the 17th) that he began to dis- 
cover that some of the Prussians, at all events, had retired 
northward to Wavre. During that night he found that all 
Blucher’s army had really taken that route, and he con- 
cluded they were retreating upon Brussels. It never occurred 
to him that Blucher might swing to the West and unite 
with Wellington long before Brussels was reached. Actually, 
just before noon on Sunday the 18th, when the final conflict 
at Waterloo was on the point of beginning, he wrote to 
Napoleon for instructions as to how he should open his 
attack of the next day. “The next day! Monday!” Mr. 
Belloc exclaims. It is pitiful. In the history of war there 
can hardly be a more pitiful letter than that. 





The Beck in the Citp. 


Price Friday _ Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

June 7. June 14. 
Consols ese _ ius one vas 764 ove 768 
Midland Deferred ... sie oS aes 68§ ove 684 
Canadian Pacific ... ate oe --- 2738 . 273 
Mexican Railway Ordinary 55 543 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ie ‘ios —- a --» 100% 
Union Pacific a sie on oo» 175} ew 1738 





TuereE has been no excitement in the City since last week, 
but a good deal of interest has been elicited by the Marconi 
report—a natural result of the extraordinary speculation 
which has taken place in the shares during the last two 
years. From 1908 to 1910 the Ordinary Shares went up 
and down from about 6s. to 18s. in value. In 1911 they 
fluctuated from about 14s. to over £3. This year they have 
jumped from £3 2s. 6d. to £9 15s., and, after a sharp drop, 
are now standing at £6. A great deal of money must have 
been made by this boom, but considerable sums have also 
been lost, and several firms in Dublin have failed through 
over-speculation. For the year 1911 the Directors had paid 
altogether a dividend of 17 per cent. on the Cumulative 
Preference Shares and 20 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, 
which is the first dividend that has been paid on the 
Ordinary. For the current year there is an interim 
dividend of 7 per cent. on the Preference and 10 per cent. 
on the Ordinary. At the present price of 6 the Ordinary 
yields just over 3 per cent., and at the price of 54 the 
Preference yields about 34 per cent. One of the chief 
grounds for confidence is that a satisfactory bargain has 
been made with the Postmaster-General for the construc- 
tion of wireless stations in this country; and there is no 
doubt that the lessons of the “ Titanic”’ disaster have given 
a stimulus to wireless telegraphy. 


Money AND TRADE. 


The reduction in the German Bank Rate from 5 to 4} 
per cent. has not made banking experts in England or 
America feel entirely easy as to the position in Berlin, 
where very severe pressure is expected at the end of the 
half-year. Moreover, Thursday’s Bank return shows that 
there is not much margin, and the tendency of money and 
discount rates is consequently firm. The improvement in 
gilt-edged stocks in the Foreign Market, which had been 
hoped for when the speculative fever passed away, has not 





$$ 


yet been realised. The investing public is still inclineg to 
prefer high yield to perfect security. Moreover, the h 
and increasing expenditure of all civilised countries, jg 
extending the supply of gilt-edged securities at a rapid 
perhaps a dangerous rate, and certainly at a rate which 
makes absorption very difficult without a further contra. 
tion and depreciation of values. However, the market will 
probably have its usual rest during the summer holidg 
and if only labor and capital can settle down, British trade 
and finance may look forward to a fresh run of prosperity, 
Our best customer, India, is in a highly flourishj 
condition, and appears likely to draw more gold befor 
long from the London market. Moreover, the fears of , 
financial crisis in Australia as the result of drought haye 
been unexpectedly removed by sudden and abundant rains 
which will give confidence and enterprise to this important 
customer, and will ensure good supplies of wool in the 
coming year. New Zealand is also prosperous, though it 
has to borrow in London for the battleship which its 
Government has generously presented to the Mother 
Country. 
LuceELLuM. 


The People’s Refreshment House Association, Limited, 
of Broadway Chambers, Westminster, which was founded 


| by the Bishop of Chester and Col. Craufurd in 1896, the 


pioneer of the Public House Trust system, is offering for 
public subscription 10,000 £1 shares and £15,000 4 per cent, 
Loan Stock. The Association controlled 99 licensed inns 
at the end of 1911, and has since added eight more, making 
a total of 107. The “P.R.H.A.” has just issued a list of 
inns, with particulars of lodging accommodation, and notes 
on the reformed system, which can be obtained gratis on 
application. The assets of the Association, which were 
£4,000 in 1900, are now £86,000, and the maximum dividend 
of 5 per cent. has been paid regularly since 1899, while 
£3,600 has been placed to Reserve, and £1,012 allotted to 
Public Utility Fund out of surplus profits. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Head Office—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








Assets Exceeds £23,000,000. 


Chatrman: 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 





Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by 
the Company are the following :— 

(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate 
Duties. 

(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 

(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire Damage # 
property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies at 
also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Pro 
spectuses with other papers may be had on written * 
personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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:|| PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE | 


= ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
at (“* P.R.H.A.”) 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 























sfore 

4 1O}7WT inns. DW 

ains, 

tant THE PIONEER OF THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST SYSTEM. 

the 

sh it SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. 
its 33,531 SHARES of £1 eacb, fully paid - - £33,531 

ther 7,191 SHARES of £1 each, 10s. paid - - - £3,595 10s. { 

4 Per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - - - - £12,805 
Total Capital - £49,931 10s. 

‘ited, FIVE PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (Maximum allowed by the Rules) have been paid yearly since 1899. Reserve, £3,600. 

7 President.—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHESTER. 

= Vice-Presidents. 
g for SIR THOS. DYKE ACLAND, Bart. THE RIGHT HON. LORD KINNAIRD. 

cent, HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL BOURNE. THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. ’ 
inns THE RIGHT HON. EARL GREY, G.C.M.G. THE RIGHT HON. LORD GLENCONNER. 
aking THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
ist of Council, 
notes COL. SIR COLIN SCOTT MONCRIEFF, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 
we P|] Sucdiaruastee” | Se RCE en Si WHEELER 
.M, » Esa. vo se ’ e Ve . Esa. 
were E. L. SOMERS COCKS, Esa. aoe Riv canon OF mokbauht ‘COL. A. WELBY. 
idend W. HAZELL, Esa. *C. R. SEYMOUR, Esa. (Chairman Executive C’mttee)| B. A. WOODD, Esa. 
while * Member of Executive Committee. 
Secretary and Offices.—REGINALD CRIPPS, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. (opposite St. 

ed to James's Park Station). Telegraph, ‘‘Healthsome,” London. Telephone, 584 Victoria. 


Manager.—BARRY HOLDERNESS. 
Bankers.—Messrs. COCKS, BIDDULPH @&G Co., 43, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. WONTNER &G SONS, 40, Bediord Row, W.C. 


Auditorse.—Messrs. W. F. WISEMAN @G F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered Accountants), of GERARD VAN DE LINDE@G 
SON, 50, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 








iv 
4 NOTICE. 


Applications are now invited for :— 





TD 10,000 SHARES of &1, fully paid - = $10,000 
, £15,000 4 PER CENT. LOAN STOCK - = 815,000 
E.C, £25,000 


in order to add to the number of Reform PUBLIC HOUSES under management. 

SHARES.—£1 each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrawable, Maximum holding 200, maximum dividend 
5 per cent., payable yearly. 

LOAN STOCK.—Any amount, from £1 upwards. Interest 4 per cent. per annum, payable July Ist, January Ist. Loan 
Stock is transferable, and can be redeemed at par by the Association on January Ist in any year by giving a year’s notice. 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed ‘Inns on 
reformed lines—an English development of the GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. Managers are allowed no profit on sales of 
0. beers, wines, and spirits, and thus have no inducement to push the sale, but have a substantial interest in the sale of food and 
non-intoxicants. The houses are in fact REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. 

Managers are carefully chosen and regularly inspected. The houses are free from “tie” to brewers. The Inns are 
chiefly for the professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea-room distinct 
ed by from the bar, and most have tea-gardens. 


GROWTH OF THE “ P.R.H.A."—There was one inn under management in 1897, now there are 107, a from 
u 


Durham to Cornwall. The subscribed capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £49,931. Reserve £3,600. For further 
with particulars and balance-sheet ask for the Annual Report. 
astate Five per cent. dividend paid yearly since 1899. 
Ai 








N.B.—Not more than 200 shares may be held by one person. No limit for loan stock. 
FORMS OF APPLICATION. 
TO THE COUNCIL OF 


t and THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
ze to BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 58.W. 

I, the undersigned, hereby apply for..............00+ shares of £1 each, fully paid, in the above-named association, in respect 
of which I enclose an order on my bankers for £........s..sseseeseeeees and I agree to accept the shares in accordance with the rules 
of the association, and to be bound thereby, 

SIGNATURE ...cccccccsccccsccccecceccscccccocscccescsccccsccsscsocessescssccscnecsoseeccscesseces ceeccoscccescesceessocsccssccscesoocsosccoose 
ot as ie Ci Bia I i nicssincasncicnsntcsssniatieainancoctitaindncshebldtchacniidchinstinladadineeidsiaaleenioniicin 
Motor ADDRESS .....000-cccecsscecececeescssnecssoce sonescesnceseseesseoscosesesevcssoesessnes ceesseessconesoeoneoreeneonesnesseeesneneseuteen eosee® 
e DRC es cecsccasssccccenceconnenssocsscentonssesoensscooonscecosnsceses 191 


_ I, the undersigned, do hereby apply for £...... 
of which I enclose an order on my bankers for £.......csccseseeeeeee eee 
oe Re Oh Te ie Cg BI OE FI ine chs ccescnccsinnncecerscensiocnecsavnnsensadsnndisemisiuaniusveneiecubeseetesesseniuienseneaie 
N OO LEME ALLEDIII ELLE LE LL DEI LLL 
| Pre RA SIRIUS snecescoeensecinennnsisivinteneiooesvniece sinsinsemssnannsiosianasesaanenaitenatnasantcaniiiiattinsanaaniatanteciniiaaiientins 
ten of Cheq 


ues to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., crossed “ Cocks, Biddulph and Co., London” ; 
and sent, with this form, to the Secretary, People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


are ...Four per Cent. loan stock in the above-named association, in respect 
8 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner, 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
































HOTELS & 
HYDROS 





THACKERAY’S HOTEL 


(Temperance) 

GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
Passenger I. atte. Elect tic Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining 
Drawin r, Writing ding, tilliard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. All Floors Fire 
proof, Perfect Sa ation Night Porter. Telephone. BEDROOMS, including attendance 


from 3/ 8 to 6/0. Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on ‘application. 
Te Folegrap hic Addlress—“* TI hackeray, London.” 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 

HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson, 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 18% 








J . =. Weaver, 
is 


Grounds 9 acres, 
Pani 








PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman, 


MATLOCK. : 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes), 


SMEDLEY’S stab. 1 H. Challand, 








HYDRO Establishment. 


MOFFAT. 
MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC, Dumfries-shire. 
Finest in Scotland. 
Gold (18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Motor Garage. 
Terms, £2 12s. 6d., including Baths. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. 
SILLOTH-ON- SOLWAY. | 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. _ 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phono 8 Silloth. _W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


“SLATEFORD. __ 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 641, 


‘KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier -and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 


Estab. 1853. 








_W. H. Miles 














120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. Wires 
** Kenworthys.”’ Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 














HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric life. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. ; ; 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South — re. Overlooking Gold Links, 
Mrs. K. . Hicks. 
WHIT ? BY. Jatt 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. ___ Mrs. T. Newbitt, 
Pentiee WORCESTER. 





LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, EC. ; 70 & 11, Euston 1 Square, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. | 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. _ Every kind of Bath. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RgstDENce. 


Sun Lounge. _ Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 


Central. 





Miss Tye. 
Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. __ 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- - week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOAR D RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


) ae BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 





H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 











BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. "Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. __ wo S. R. Jefferson. 
DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEx. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. _Proprietor, W. Pearl. 























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIV ATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
‘LEEDS. : 
HOTE L MET ROPOL E. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
- LIVERPOOL, 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 





HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad S&t., Ist- Class nes Tel. 212. 





THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :-— 


A Short Story, “ VISION,” by J. D. Beresford. 
“T’OTHER ONE,” by Cc. m. &. 


SHADOW a FROM DICKENS, by “F.C.G.” 
No. IX.—Mr. Dombey. 


PEOPLE OF A PERGOLA. By Horace Hutchinson. 


MORE RHYMES FOR A CHILD. 
By Walter de la Mare. 


SPECIAL REVIEWS of SIR HARRY JOHNSTON'S 
NEW BOOK and of RECENT WORKS ON HISTORY 
and the DRAMA, 








“F.C.G.” Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
Saturday Westminster. a 15. 


Offices : afi | Sq., Fleet St., 


























“NOTICE, 


Tuz Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Lucluding Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeicGNn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to THe Natios 
Pusuisuinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones : 
Central 4511. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 
Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 


— Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
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™ ee } 
er. APPOINTMENTS VACANT. EDUCATIONAL. 
——E -_—--— —-—— i 
28. BOROUGH ROAD TRAINING COLLEGE, BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
ISLEWORTH. (University of London), 
on. The Council of the British and Foreign School Society, owing YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
82, to the retirement of Mr. Arthur Burrell, will require in September, i 
= if possible, a resident PRINCIPAL of Borough Road Training Prinsipal—ittes 68. 6. TURE, M.A. 
= ee in OTD a Cond nte ey with house, free | The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on Thursday, October 3rd. 
08), degree with honours. Forms of application may be obtained, The College offers DEGREE COURSES in Arts and Science, 
a by forwarding addressed foolscap envelopes, from the Secretary ee: . : : . : 
nd. af the Society, to whom, at the address given below, appli- and a Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. There is a 


cations, with —, = Se copies of - id’ te than Secondary Training Department and an Art School. 
testimonials (preferably on foolscap paper) shou sent 
me as possible, and in any case not later than July 1st. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually. 
Personal canvassing will disqualify the applicant.—W. PRYDDERCH RESIDENCE. 

was, Seiaty — i: Foreign School Society, 114, Accommodation for 68 Resident Students is provided, partly 
7 Temple Chambers, London, EU. in the College and partly in South Villa, Regent’s Park. In 
























































the course of the Session 1912-13 the College and Residence will 
Tea, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth be moved into the new buildings which are now helae qneeted 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) in the South Villa grounds. 
ths, ee Full particulars on applications to the Prrncrpat. 
§ PROFESSORSHIP OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
ing. i tea clad 
The Council invite Applications for the post of PROFESSOR TH E LEYS SC H 00 L, CA M B RI DC E. 
~—— OF POLITICAL SCIENCE at the above College. 
1 Agpliastions, togsthes = ae oa copies ¢ Potimeniol, Scholarships Examination in July. Particulars in Public Schools 
: ust reach the Registrar not later than Tuesday, Ju , 1912. 
2d. . Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned : Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 
~ J. H. Davin, MA., Register. Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 
lift, CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. nt inion cen 
1res —_— . 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 
rill, Wanted for next Term, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach | 4 Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
a8 Geography. Graduate preferred. Salary £120, rising by annual Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
increments of £10 to £160. An allowance of one year in com- Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
ole a; ae — y Re ey Apply 
pr Toute School, Redruth — ie » to the Headmaster, | Headmaster - «© « » C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 
4th June, 1912. > 
— oe PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
, 212. SCHOLARSHIPS, Country School for Girls. 
—A, i Moorl y 7 
— ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, House in grounds on ja Poth ee between 600 and 700 
Brook GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
THE NEXT EXAMINATION for Foundation Scholarships assisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Usterberg). 
r will take place on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 2nd, Prospectus on application. 
8rd, and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the —__——— aa 
Pt Mistress ct the School, PP ston Should be made to the | | NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 
sete dnaiehdaniiacenigasniaeiatceapenints ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for girls in Ling's 
BROMSGROVE SCHOOL. ments obtained. Send for illustrated prespectus. 
EXAMINATION for six open Scholarships and Exhibitions, en 
” July 2nd and 8rd. Apply to the Head Master, F.J.R. Henpy, M.A. ADMINTON HOUSE 
eee | B CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
J SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. F ded 1859. 
EDUCATIONAL. ° Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
———————___—_ (Successor to Miss Bartlett 
Fall pertleulans on application ‘0 the Head ‘Mistress. 
S MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, saniigseeeeameieenmmne 2 
GRAVESEND. BIBLES The Largest Selection in London. 
Heap MIstTRess ; 9 
k. Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. PRAYER CHURCH BOOKS 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
Assisted by large Resident Staff with BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M., 
5. highest University qualifications. BOOKS, &eo. with or without Prayer-book. 
GEORGE V. EDITIONS./ Catalegue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 





= A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL | | THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHUROHMEN. Pp. 776, Sestett, Manet, Sen, athe, Sh. Oh, peed fees. 


: for A thorough Education given, up to COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
sher, standard of London Intermediate and 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedernberg has written so much, many whe are strangers 


Girls prepared for the Universities to his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from 








and professions. Special opportunities net knowing whet to select and where to begin. This werk oon 
I i i i i e@ mes pertant passages, arranged under he ‘ 
7 » Ser advanced week im Masts Gad Denwing, to ‘present a complete end autheritative exposition of wkat he 
4 TIO) taught. 
ncial TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT Leadon: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Bloomsbury Street. 
both for Kindergarten and other Schools. : 
rial : For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. O PARENTS end GUARDIANS. 








$$ —_—__ 





KYWOCH, LIMITED, 
—— have VACANCIES in theie Commercial Departments for a few young 
= Gentlemen of good req 




















— = : education and manners. Ne premium uired, 
Term of indentares four years—Appiy, by letter enly te the Secretary, 

from, First-Class Modern Commercial Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham = = ; 
or Classical Education A L L ee eee 

a ENHA! FURNITURE 
TT T GE staff ordsh Illustrated FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 
Le ® Prospectus 

Juane cot (Rusty) R, L. agen. M.A., Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 
eee 238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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A NEW VIEW OF WHISTLER_ 
MEMORIES OF 


James McNeill Whistler 


By THOMAS R. WAY. tos. 6d, net. 





*.* This volume contains 38 illustrations, including an unpublished etching drawn by Whistler, and bitten inj 
Sir Frank Short, A.R.A,; an original sketch, seven lithographs in colour, drawn by the Author on Brown paper,§ 
many in black and white; the remainder are facsimiles by photolithography. . The text deals with the Ax 
memories of nearly twenty years of close association with Whistler. 


Atso aN EpiTion pE LUxE ON HANDMADE PAPER, WITH THE ETCHING PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL Phil 
Limitep To 50 copies. 42s. NET. 


THE REAL GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Guy De Maupassant 


By HIS VALET FRANCOIS. Translated by MINA ROUND. tos. 6d. ne 








With a Portrait and 15 other illustrations from Photographs by GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


*,* During the last ten years of his life the celebrated French Novelist was almost constantly accompanied, both 
home and abroad, by his faithful servant Francois, who now gives us an intimate presentation of his master, 





OTHER NEW LIBRARY BOOKS 


FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS IN PARIS. — (with an introduction] 

Mrs. JOHN LANE). By J. J. CONWAY. 12s. 6d. net. ; 
A TRAGEDY IN STONE, 7s. 6d. net. By LORD REDESDALE. : 
THE HERALDS OF THE DAWN. 4 Play in Eight Scenes. By WILLIAM WATSON. 4s, 64.8 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A COURT PAINTER. by H. JONES THADDEUS. 


Reproductions from many of the Author’s most celebrated pictures. 12s. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD. 12s, 6a, net. By J. T. STUDLEY. 

IN PORTUGAL. 7s. 6d. net. By AUBREY F. G. BELL. 

BEAUTY AND UGLINESS. 10s. 6d. net. By VERNON LEE and C, ANSTRUTHER-THO 
KEYSTONES OF BUILDING. 2s. 6d. net. By F. INIGO THOMAS. 








THE LATEST NOVELS 


ELSIE LINDTNER. | 3s. 6d. net. KARIN MICHAELIS. Author of “The Dangerous Age.” 
THE LAST RESORT. 6s. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY. 
ELIZABETH IN RETREAT, 6s, MARGARET WESTRUP. 
THE TOMBOY AND OTHERS. 3s. 6d. net. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE PEDAUQUE. 6s. ANATOLE FRANCE. 
THE BARMECIDE’S FEAST. 3s. 6d. net. JOHN GORE. 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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